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The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 

Association will meet in Richmond, Virginia, February 23-28, 1914. 
Meeting of the 4 preliminary program has been sent out, from which 
Department of the following general account of the character of the 
Superintend- meetings has been compiled. 
_— Three committees are scheduled to report to the 
meeting. The subjects of the reports are ‘‘Economy of Time in 
Education,” ‘‘Health Problems of the American Public School,” 
and “Standards and Tests of Efficiency.” Rural-school problems 
occupy a prominent place in the program, two sessions being given 
over to this subject. A report is to be presented upon it by the 
United States Bureau of Education, and Mr. John H. Finley, com- 
missioner of education in New York, will present a discussion of the 
rural schools in that state. Vocatidhal training also occupies a 
prominent position. One session upon part-time, continuation, 
shop, and‘*trade schools is to be held, and the relation between 
vocational and cultural education is the subject of discussion of 
another session. There are, as usual, a number of papers on various 
subjects by prominent educators, and the group of round tables for 
superintendents of the various sorts of administrative unit. 

Besides the National Society for the Study of Education and the 
Society of College Teachers of Education, which are announced 
below, the following associations will meet with the Department 
of Superintendence: National Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion; Educational Press Association of America; National Council 
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of Teachers of English; conferences of state superintendents of 
education and of teachers of education in state universities with 
Commissioner Claxton; conference of teachers in city training 
schools; American School Peace League; International Kinder- 
garten Union; National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association; School Garden Association of America; National 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. F'N.F. 


The following is an announcement of a tentative program for the 
meeting of the Society of College Teachers of Education, to be held 
in conjunction with the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in Richmond, Virginia, in February, 1914. 
I. Session Devoted to Report of Committee on Rating, Placing, and Pro- 
motion of Teachers. 
1. ‘The Rating, Placing, and Promotion of Teachers; Introduction,” 
Frank E. Thompson, University of Colorado, Chairman. 
2. ‘‘The Rating of Prospective Teachers,”’ William H. Kilpatrick, Colum- 
bia University. 
3. “The Rating of Teachers in Service,’’ Lotus D. Coffman, University of 


Illinois. 

4. “The Placing of New Teachers,” A. S. Whitney, University of Michi- 
gan. 

5. ‘The Promotion of Teachers,” Ellwood P. Cubberley, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


6. “A Plan for Co-operation between States or Sections for the Placing and 
Promotion of Teachers,’’ Edward C. Elliott, University of Wisconsin, 
and W. S. Sutton, University of Texas. 

7. “The Advantages of a State Teachers’ Agency,” George P. James, 
University of Minnesota. 

8. “Plans for the Betterment of Conditions,” the Committee. 

Note.—These papers will appear in the Yearbook and will be discussed at the 
first session. 


II. Luncheon. 


III. Session Devoted to Educational Surveys and Business Meeting. 
1. “The Significance of City School Surveys for Departments of Educa- 
tion in Colleges and Universities,”” Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. 
2. “The Significance of State Educational Surveys for Departments of 
Education in Colleges and Universities,” M. B. Hillegas, Columbia 

University. 

Note.—These papers will appear in the Yearbook and will be discussed at the 
second session. 
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IV. Bibliography on School Surveys. 
G. D. Strayer, Columbia University. This will be printed in the Year- 
book. 
V. Classified List of Educational Investigations now under way by Members 
or their Students. 
Compiled by the Secretary. This will be printed in the Yearbook. 
VI. Report of the Committee on Rating of Normal Schools in Relation to 
Departments of Education in Colleges and Universities. 
Chairman, W. A. Jessup, Iowa State University. 


This committee will report at the second session on a definite plan for concen- 
trating the work of the Society for the 1915 meeting on the investigation of this 
problem. 


The final program and full details of the time and place of the meetings will 
be sent later. 
CARTER ALEXANDER, Secretary-Treasurer 


PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The annual meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Education will be held in connection with the sessions of the 
Superintendents’ Section of the National Education Association, in 
Richmond, Virginia, on Monday, February 23, at 8:00 P.M. The 
program will consist of discussions of the Yearbook, which will be 
organized as follows: 


GENERAL Topic: “SoME PROBLEMS IN HiGH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION.” 


1. “Reconstructed Mathematics as an Example of the Adaptation of 
Instruction to the Needs, Interests, and Capacities of High-School 
Students,” by H. C. Morrison, superintendent of public instruction 
for New Hampshire. 

2. “Supervised Study as a Means of Providing Supplementary Individual 
Instruction,” by E. R. Breslich of the University High School, the 
University of Chicago. 

3. “The Character of the Teaching Population as Influencing the Possi- 
bility of Improved Instruction,” by L. D. Coffman, professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Illinois, and W. A. Jessup, professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Iowa. 


The Yearbook wiil be distributed about February 1. 


S. C. PARKER, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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In recent discussions regarding state-aided vocational educa- 
tion little has been said about the progress of the work in Maine. 
ee The fact should not be overlooked that here is a state 

ocational”’ 5 a ‘ 

Branches in Which has been working at the most important phase 
Teacher of the problem, namely, the preparation of teachers 
Training in == who understand the vocational conditions obtaining 
Maine ; ; 

in their own state and who are prepared to meet those 
conditions. State Superintendent Smith, in speaking on this point, 
says: 
No teacher can now graduate from any state training or normal school 
without having studied the elements of agriculture, and without having taken 
courses in manual training and housekeeping. ‘This year nearly eight hundred 
young persons are in the normal schools getting ready to teach school. Every 
one of them before he goes to a school of his own will understand the under- 
lying principles of these subjects, and many of them will be sufficiently expert 
to take full direction of special courses. Every year there will be added to 
our teaching force those who can teach through the work of the hand as well 
as through the words of the book. 


The meeting of the National Association of Corporation Schools 

at Dayton, Ohio, is not without its significance in the field of public 

education. No amount of discussion can determine 

Vocational the extent to which the public industrial schooi can 
Training in z ; . 

Corporation  8ive efficient trade preparation, but these corporation 

Schools schools will unquestionably help in fixing standards 

and in defining limits within which the public school 

may legitimately work. There are certain types of technical train- 

ing which the corporation schools can give better than the public 

school, and in this training the public school should not compete. 

This will not relieve the public school of its duty to provide genuine 

vocational training. but will make its problem clearer and more 
specific. F. M. L. 


Experiments in which credit has been given by the school for 
work done outside the school have been reported in recent numbers 
of the School Review. In one case credit was given 
for music lessons and for time spent in practice. In 
the other case a Minnesota superintendent gave credit 
for a great variety of home work, from milking a cow to sleeping 
with the windows open. School Progress reports an experiment 


Credit for 
Outside Work 
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similar to the one last mentioned which was carried on for two years 
by Mr. A. I. O’Reilly at Spring Valley, Oregon: The general nature 
of the plan may be seen from the following quotation: 

The plan worked out by Mr. O’Reilly was in the form of a contest, a cer- 
tain number of minutes being allowed for specified duties discharged at home, 
and the six children earning the greatest number of minutes at the close of the 
school year receiving prizes. The prizes were cash furnished by the school 
board and consisted of $3 each for the three pupils earning the highest number 
of credits, and $2 each for the three children having the next highest. This 
money was placed in the savings bank to the credit of the pupils winning it. 

Each morning the children brought signed statements from their parents 
itemizing work done, and each morning Mr. O’Reilly carefully registered these 
items. Although no pupil was obliged to enter the contest, all did so eagerly; 
even the little tots proudly presented their notes each morning, and happily 
told Mr. O’Reilly how they had fed the chickens, watered the flowers, cleaned 
their teeth, slept with the window board in, and so on. 

Perhaps the most unique thing about the list of duties for which Mr. 
O’Reilly offered credit was his original method of obtaining personal neatness 
and sanitation. For instance, thirty minutes were allowed children for each 
bath; ten minutes for reaching school with clean hands, face, teeth, and nails, 
and with hair combed; ten minutes for washing teeth; five minutes for sleep- 
ing with window board in, and five minutes for retiring at or before nine 
o’clock. 

The plan is reported to have been attended with success if the 
enthusiasm of the people of the district and of a wider circle of 
observers may be taken as a test. At the close of the year a picnic 
was held at which the prizes were distributed and addresses were 
delivered by the state superintendent of schools, who first sug- 
gested the experiment, and by the governor of the state. A similar 
project is being carried on in the Junction City High School, where 
the credit takes the form of exemption from the final examination, 
. provided an average grade of 85 per cent in class work has been 
maintained. 

The popular acclaim with which such practices are rewarded 
makes it likely that they will become more widespread and it is 

therefore worth while to consider how far they may 
Doubtful be regarded as legitimate forms of school endeavor. 
Propriety of % om 
This Practice It is a familiar fact that the modern home, espe- 
cially in the city, is not equipped to furnish the child 
the same opportunity for doing tasks which have educative value 
that the home of a generation or more ago offered. It is pretty 
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generally admitted that the school should accept as part of its duty 
the responsibility of making good this lack to the child. The cases 
here described, however, do not come under this principle. The 
opportunities for work exist in the home, and the school seeks to 
induce the child to perform his legitimate home tasks by offering 
rewards, which sometimes take the form of exemption from school 
duties which would otherwise be required. That the school should 
cultivate closer relations with the home may be freely granted. 
Further, it may be conceded that the school should use its influ- 
ence to induce the child to perform his duties, whether at home or 
elsewhere; but that the school should relieve the parent of the 
responsibility of directing the conduct of his child at home, unless 
indeed conditions such as are found in city slums render it difficult 
for the parent to supervise the conduct of his child, or the parent is 
incompetent, is to be questioned. Where changed conditions have 
not made it necessary, it may be doubted whether it is desirable for 
the school to encroach upon the authority and responsibility of 
the home. 

A different principle underlies the plan which has been proposed 
in a resolution adopted by the recent convention of the Colorado 

State Teachers’ Association as reported in the Pueblo 
eal Chieftain. After dwelling upon the need of religious 
School Work training, on the strong organization which has this as 

its aim, and of the unstandardized nature of Sunday- 
school work, the resolution reads: 

We therefore recommend that this Association approve of the strong 
effort now being made by the churches and the Colorado Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation to elevate the standards of teaching in the Sunday schools, to improve 
their courses of study, and to secure on the part of the pupils the same grade 
of lesson preparation work as is demanded in public-school work; that with 
this object in view, it commends to the Sunday school for classes of high- 
school grade the recognized standards of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges; that when these standards have been attained 
it recommends that high schools give credit for Bible-study of corresponding 
grade in the Sunday schools, to an extent not to exceed one-fourth unit for 
each year’s work; and that this body appoint a permanent committee to 
co-operate in prudent and legitimate ways for all the foregoing purposes with a 
similar committee from the Colorado School Association. 

The proposal which is here made merits thoughtful considera- 
tion. The details of such a plan, including the amount of credit 
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to be allowed, would need to be fully discussed. To those who 
believe that religious instruction is not a legitimate form of public 
concern, and to those at the opposite extreme who believe that it is 
so much a matter of public concern that it ought not to be delegated 
but should be given to all pupils together and in the same form, 
the proposal will not commend itself. In those inclined to a com- 
promise position, on the other hand, it may awaken interest. It 
has the advantage that it would be likely to raise the standard of 
Sunday-school work and it seems probable that the better character 
of the work offered, together with the credit which would be ob- 
tained, would attract a number of the young people who now drop 
out of the Sunday school. If some school system should adopt 
the plan as an experiment, the result would be watched with 
interest. 


A group of ten men recently met at the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois, in an informal three-day conference on 
- questions relative to the training of teachers of the 

The Training i i 
of Teachers Manual and industrial arts. These men were heads 
of the Manual of manual arts departments in as many state normal 
—— schools, colleges, or universities located in the follow- 
ing states: Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 

consin, Iowa, and Missouri. 

The conference discussed in considerable detail the content and - 
organization of a four-year training course of college grade for 
teachers of the manual arts. While it was agreed that the four- 
year course is highly desirable, it was commonly accepted as inevi- 
table that the great demand for manual-training teachers would 
render the two-year course both popular and necessary. Con- 
sequently the conference decided upon desirable standard re- 
quirements for such a training course. In working out these 
requirements, due regard was had for the fact that such a course 
should afford sufficient technical and professional work to render 
the graduate immediately efficient in certain types of schools and, 
at the same time, should serve as good foundation for further colle- 
giate work leading to a degree. 

A session was given to a discussion of the best means of meeting 
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the insistent call for teachers equipped to give instruction in the 
new vocational schools. In most of the states represented. legis- 
lation of some kind has stimulated the introduction of vocational 
work and this influence is already felt in the teachers’ training 
classes. 

Perhaps the most important question discussed was how the 
educational institutions represented could best make known to 
suitable young men what excellent opportunities were offered to 
well-trained manual arts teachers by this new and growing demand. 
The testimony of all present was to the effect that this demand far 
exceeded the supply from all available sources. So valuable did 
the conference prove that it was decided to hold a meeting next 
year at the University of Chicago. 


There are many signs that school boards and school adminis- 
trators are attacking the problem of the discovery and treatment of 
defective children in the schools. In Louisville, Ken- 

Provision for tucky, the public-school system is taking over a school 
Childen for defective children which was started a year ago 


Retarded ° ° eas : 
seccuice of under private auspices. The Louisville Herald gives 


Remediable the following account of the situation: 

Physical Defect = The special school for retarded children which will be 
opened at the Second and Gray Street school next week, will 

be the continuation of the work begun last year at Cathedral House, under the 

auspices of the Cathedral House Guild. 

The Board of Education is enabled, by the indorsement of the school bond 
issue, to take up the cases which come to it demanding special training. A 
trained teacher will be employed, and the work will be conducted according 
to the best methods. 

The special school was opened last November at the Cathedral House. 
Only those children were taken into the school who had a physical defect which 
could be improved by proper medical and surgical attention. For this reason 
it was necessary that every child undergo a physical examination. Four 
general clinics were held at the Cathedral House. 

The children of this school, ‘‘marred in the making,’”’ have been tremen- 
dously helped by the school. After their lunch at 9:30 in the morning and after 
dinner, a tooth-brush drill was given. Then they rested for half an hour in 
the reclining chairs on the roof garden. Before they went home there was 
another period of work and play. A printed form was kept for every child 
and duplicates were made for the public school, the city health office, and the 
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mental examiner, Dr. Trawick. This record gives a complete history of the 
case, and the children are still being visited in order to keep the data up to 
date. 


Whether the purpose which is declared in the following quota- 
tion from the Chicago Tribune will be authorized by the Board of 
Education of Chicago remains to be seen, but in any 

Centers for case it is one which cannot fail to be regarded as 


Teaching of entirely worthy of approval. 


Epileptic Pupils The epileptic children of Chicago will be taken care of by 
and Crippled the board of education as far as the school laws will permit. 
Children Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, will open 

centers for epileptic children at a number of schools. It is 
expected that all will be ready by January 1, and part of them probably will 
be started before the Christmas vacation. 

The rooms, according to Mrs. Young’s idea, will be in charge of a teacher 
who is to be paid a somewhat higher salary than the regular grade teacher. 
The rooms will be ungraded, as the subnormal rooms, and the children will 
receive individual instruction. 

Each center will have one or two couches and screens, so that children who 
are overcome during school hours can be taken care of away from the rest of 
the children. Mrs. Young has had a number of urgent requests from parents 
of epileptic children asking that the school board do something, and a number 
of cases have come to her personal attention. 

“From time to time children come to the office,”’ she said, ‘‘ who neces- 
sarily are sent out of the schools because they are afflicted with epilepsy. 
There ought to be some provision for them. I expect it will be difficult to get 
teachers for the rooms, although the salary will be greater. One of the dis- 
trict superintendents will be in charge of the rooms. The district superintend- 
ent and the teachers will be given instruction in the proper method of handling 
epileptic children.” 


We learn also from the Milwaukee Sentinel of the opening of a 
school in Milwaukee for crippled children: 


‘The school for crippled children, Scott Street and Sixth Avenue, will open 
in about two weeks,” said Acting Superintendent of Schools, A. E. Kagel, on 
Sunday. 

The committee of finance of the Board of Education, at its meeting last 
Tuesday, appropriated money for the purchase of an automobile, for the 
renovating of the rooms, and for the hiring of a matron and chauffeur, who will 
have the care of the unfortunates in, from, and to the school. The automobile 
will cost about $800 and the funds necessary to clean and paint the new school, 
which is one of only a few similar in the United States, will be about $125. 
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Superintendent Chadsey, of Detroit, according to a notice in the 
Detroit Free Press, plans to ask the legislature for an appropriation 
A New Schoo! {0F @ new school exclusively for the training of defec- 
for Defectives tive children. This is a more elaborate provision than 
Planned for is commonly made by even large city systems, and 
aan from the point of view of efficiency in studying and 
handling cases of atypical children, at least, the centralization of 
the work in a well-equipped building instead of trying to deal with 
the defective children in single rooms scattered throughout the 
various schools is an experiment worth trying. It would call atten- 
tion to the magnitude and seriousness of the problem and make it 
more likely that specially trained experts, with equipment par- 
ticularly suited to their task, would be employed. The notice 
follows: 

Declaring that a school for backward and subnormal children is needed in 
Detroit, Dr. C. E. Chadsey, superintendent of public schools, Judge Hulbert, 
of the Probate Court, and Frank Cody, head of the special training classes and 
social center work, will endeavor to have a state law passed granting the city 
the right to establish such a municipal school. 

Detroit school officials say that time is ripe to build a special school, at a 
cost not to exceed $100,000, where such children may be educated and trained 
along special lines. 

Mr. Cody declares he has found that many children, after a year in these 
special classes, respond to special training and treatment, and fit themselves 
to enter on the work in regular school grades with normal pupils. 

“We need a municipal or county school in Detroit, for the children we are 
now handling in special classes,’ said Mr. Cody. ‘‘ These subnormal children 
must be taught in classes where special courses are arranged to fit each indi- 
vidual case, or set of cases. ENF. 


Should a state publish its own books? California raised the 
question a number of years ago and has been trying to settle it ever 
since. During the first nine months of 1913, this 
state published 1,231,681 volumes of school texts. 
Since the California books are published from plates 
used by textbook companies which print books for other states, it 
is possible to compare relative costs of the two plans in connection 
with the same books. If these books had been purchased from the 
book companies at the list price to dealers, they would have cost the 


State 
Textbooks 
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state $485,169.84, according to W. G. Eggleston, writing in The 
Public. The cost of manufacturing at the state plant, plus royal- 
ties, was $219,681.95, a saving to the state of $265,487.89. The 
book company’s price for the fifth reader, he tells us, is 75 cents. 
California’s-printing plant manufactures it for 15.2 cents and pays 
a royalty of 9 cents, making a total cost of 24.2 centsacopy. The 
total cost of manufacturing the introductory history is 30.5 cents, 
while the company’s retail price is 60 cents. 

It must be remembered that the company’s price is for the book 
delivered into the hands of the pupil; therefore the costs of dis- 
tribution and perhaps other costs should be added to the state cost. 
Nothing is said as to the relative quality of the paper used in the 
state books, or of the press work and binding. Before one can 
make secure judgment as to relative success of such state publica- 
tion, one must have certain fundamental facts. 

An act of the last legislature in Kansas provides that the state, 
beginning with 1914, publish and distribute all common-school 
textbooks. The new printing plant will be ready fof work by 
March. The first book to be published will be the Kansas primer. 
This was selected from among an offering of eighty manuscripts 
from Kansas teachers. They are attempting to secure all manu- 
scripts from their own teachers, a feature of the plan that in Cali- 
fornia proved a distinct failure. 

A compromise suggestion comes from the province of Ontario. 
In this province the school authorities draw up the manuscripts of 
books that they wish to have for their schools, and also plans and 
specifications for the finished books. Independent publishing 
houses are then asked to bid for the publishing contract, which is 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. The school authorities 
claim a saving of about 50 per cent on the cost of the books. Not 
so often is it mentioned that the successful bidder carries on a mail- 
order business and is willing to bid very low in order to secure the 
additional favor of running some advertising matter in the school 


books. 
j. ¥. B. 














LITERARY SELECTIONS MOST FREQUENTLY MEMO- 
RIZED IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL" 


oe ¢ 
LEWIS ATHERTON 
Educational Adviser, Swift & Company, Chicago 


The course of study for the elementary schools of New York City 
provides that ‘‘at least four lines of poetry per week, or an equiva- 
lent amount of prose, should be memorized by every pupil” during 
the first four grades. For the fifth and sixth grades, the amount 
is placed at six lines per week; and for the seventh and eighth 
grades, at eight lines per week. The total thus prescribed for the 
entire elementary school course is the quite considerable amount of 
1,720 lines. This is more than 100 poems of sixteen lines each. 
Very many cities require, or at least recommend, similar amounts. 

Where so much is prescribed, it is important that selections be 
made with care. The present writer is of the opinion that, in this 
field at least, the things that have stood the test of successful prac- 
tical experience in many cities are the ones that can be chosen with 
the greatest confidence. In the nation-wide experimentation that 
is now going on, selections that are best adapted to needs and 
interests of children of the different ages tend, after trial, to keep 
their place, and to become established; inappropriate selections 
naturally tend to disappear. The present study was undertaken 
for the purpose of finding out what memory materials have stood 
the test of practical experience in our various cities and states. 

About 125 state and city courses of study were examined. It 
was found, however, that but one out of every four published courses 
yields material upon this point in sufficiently definite form to be 
available for the purposes of this study. Thirty-four courses were 
found in which recommendations and prescriptions were intelligible, 


t This is the report of an investigation which was made in connection with the 
course on the curriculum conducted by Assistant Professor J. F. Bobbitt, in the 
University of Chicago. 
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and apparently fairly complete. These were the courses used in 
the following cities and states: 


Cities: ; 
New York City Berkeley Evansville Paterson 
Chicago Beloit Jersey City Schenectady 
Boston Brookline Johnstown South Bend 
Cincinnati Columbia McKeesport Williamsport 
Minneapolis Dayton Nashua Worcester 
Washington City Decatur, Ill. Oakland 
Tacoma Detroit Omaha 

State and county courses: 
New York Massachusetts Idaho Tennessee 
California Pennsylvania Maine Baltimore 


County 

A very complete list of memory materials was found recom- 
mended in Hosic’s Elementary Course in English. Since this was 
developed in connection with the practical work of the training 
classes of the Chicago Teachers College, his recommendations have 
been included in the tabulations. 

With Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recitations taken as author- 
ity upon the verse-portion —this makes up gg per cent of the entire 
list—it was found that many errors in exact title and more mistakes 
in assignment of titles to authors occur in the several courses of 
study used. While the entire elimination of these and other errors 
from the list of authors and titles is extremely improbable, much 
has been corrected. It is very difficult to trace down each error 
and know exactly where it arose, and how it crept into its present 
place. Wherever there has arisen a question regarding any selec- 
tion in this study, a safe course has been followed, and the study 
eliminated from the list. This procedure cut the list of titles found 
in the thirty-four published courses from 1,050 to 834 titles. And 
further, for the sake of brevity in publishing the gist of the results 
of the study in this journal, it has been thought well to eliminate 
from the list all titles appearing less than three times. There 
remain, after the two prunings, 140 authors and 382 titles. It is 
believed that the list as it now stands indicates in a general way the 
relative valuations placed upon these 382 titles by the practical 
workers in the field. 
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TABLE I 
MATERIAL FOR MEMORIZATION 














Author Title I 2 3 
POISON, Ds 63025 cid Spacious Firmament on High, The..... Io 8 6-8 
ol | ee ee LS re a. eee 1-4 
(ATCC. ae ee eee Ge MRED 2k 5 oxc50ckasd shew ewes II 6 2-6 

DEMISE 6 RUIRTIRG 5 55, 6 as sbcn nk evaee ss 12 3 3-4 
Alexander, Mrs. C. T..| All Things Bright and Beautiful....... 15 I I-2 
RAE IONOR S56 ok cas seen seseneews OS Tesaes 6-7 
Allingham, W....... PRIRG AINE Sec ong ac CoA w awh sae e 10 2 2-4 
ON ES ee ee 8 2 I-2 
RUMEN Sai ict bis sade Siva cxtas an ciete 10 2 2-4 
UA ee Tio Won ROE oS o5i5. sis 2 50 510 55 3 2 I-2 
ek Se US ee reer 4 8 7-8 
Bates, Mrs. C........ Who Likes the Rain?............0.04. 3 “Om (ewe 
SS: ris. ONE WR ASOES WY so 5.6 diainsinS «ea wis Ste 19 6 1-7 
Sy |_| ae: re re ee ery 4 4 3-4 
EMRMRIOR heh cris choke kawenap eo ke oS Io 3 2-5 
PMMRUPR occ ho tb aicige Seika hae wie 5 3 I-5 
Biormpon, B.... 2... Bee EE oo) ces oe sRNG aks esarow se ee 18 3 I-5 
BARROW Sc ow wp sasee EASA 2 oh cls yon civ nil aw aici as se aisieis Bicdaiteck I-5 
SE YS CD Saree On ee eee 4 3 I-3 
Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright.......... 3 5 2-5 
Bland, Mrs, 1. N. .....] Baby Seed SON. <<. oo. occ snes wees 4 2 2-3 
Boyle, Mrs. Sarah....} Voice of the Grass................... 4 3 3-5 
ranch, DANG. Be. 8s, | PUNO WOT. on keene ss cewnsecas 3 Je Eee 
Brooks, Rev. P...... Christmas Everywhere................ 4 7 3-7 
O Little Town of Bethlehem........... 13 4 2-6 
le ie Batise Pisnt Seed, THC... 6s .icsee es vas II I 1-3 
Browning, R........ SRT ns on Rat bi ulewib eu wisi stays 3 8 7-8 
Home Thoughts from Abroad......... 6 ’f 4-7 
How They Brought the Good News... .. 7 6 6-8 
Incident of the French Camp.......... 9 5 5-8 
Pred Paper OF MAMOUN:. .. . 5 sss 00s 7 3 I-7 
MURR NORIES Es csin Scio vom kg siibini acs so 8 4 3-7 
CeeIMMONOES Bete ac anne mei 2s ot Bo Aiwcas 6-8 
Year's at The Sanne. ........... 26500050 15 5 1-7 
Browning, Mrs. R....| Child’s Thought of God............... 9 4 I-4 
; Romance of the Swan’s Nest.......... 3 OAS sca 
BGAN OW NS. 5. nss cn Antiquity of Freedom................ 5 8 7-8 
Death of the Flowers, The............ 7 7 5-8 
ASAREERS OL ANRIRITO. 5.5 oosic ees eae 5% 13 5 3-8 
UMMNRROPINE octane a 6 i= 1s he's) tie sb) dso 3 6 6-7 
EAGHNED INONUM SSEAT . 55.5 os scenic ese se 4 Jae eae 
ERGO AME, oe cid cies bxlis we oweine 6S 3 jae: Peas 
BRMTEMN skew kk Kaa aed be kee omens oS Me ston 2-8 
Planting of the Apple Tree............ 18 2-8 
RODENEO” TAROOIN. 5 ooo ss oss sos see ss 22 1-8 
Song of Marion’s Men................ 12 4-7 
MAYEN UAMINSS oo 00590 ras os, se etn ls Sas 12 
TD PU LEE BNW oo oie swiss Was Sioee wie 20 
WAMBO Since ou eueesnnxakeoe 6 
oS oe | ES Gre ONES Rs re 9 
PB ES Saas as Ske PAU EL 2 57 eae ae er 4 
RRM AMNINTR 82 choos Sukie Ss le rete wove 5 
PECK BIONDE, BOR. 6 c0oi6 6 ccs eeeees ess S Assaxe 
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Author Title I 2 3 

Burns, R. (cont.) ..... Man’s'a. Man for & TRAts:c...0.0:6. 6:60: 50s 13 6 6-8 

My Heart’s in the Highlands.......... 6 5 5-7 

Mountain Daisy; 108... 0.05 66. caccase sss al aoe 5-8 

Byron, Lord......... Destruction of Sennacherib............ 7 6 6-8 

MOREIRA th G nce aw Nin 3.4 Siete aalewareasd 6 8 6-8 

MIRREN eso ena cherie a tar oot eheael ofeles @ eccnvah) Sen 

Campbell, ‘T ....: 256.5 MCU a PREM CRO IN as ars ag 1.0.59 9 1010s etesw s 830 OF iceccol 57 

Lord Ullin’s Daughter... ... <2 06.00: 3 Onl eeces:s 

CAINE cc ssn ene SUMMER of oo a5 6 sso Seco aa isco Svar no's Sap 2I 5 2-7 

Ae PORE SOC ns Shoko sae goes wis oS ene es 12 6 4-7 

MMU OID Ease. & oace iaansep aise ena s a aateee HO 15 3 1-4 

Order fora. Picture, Ais. :iccc csc cass 5 Wevecca -4e0 

Three Little Bugs in a Basket......... G- |-Jo.ca)) ee 

Cary, Phoebe........ PDS eC 0 a eee 6 3 2-3 

Te A nee CIO eA Oe seer 15 2 I-4 

Aibey Ta 0 TN 6 os 5 oso inn a eiescases 5 I 1-3 

6) 1c TRS ee Da CRRA CL te Dy oo i ee 3 3 1-3 

SE eth 2) BY ne re 2 1-3 

Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?........... 9 2 1-3 

Coleridge, S$: Tews... Answer to a Child’s Question.......... 10 2 2-4 

ieee ee Cree to 3 3-4 

LE LTE Po 1) ek eae 3 5 2-5 

COMB OW as ajsensasan How Sleep the Brave................. Ren teste a 5-7 

CoS eae ir TP AMA OS CAO ge ore: cased sce 6's 0 015.8 si. oye 3 4 2-5 

COONETE, Baio. o 550-5 How the Leaves Come Down.......... 16 2 1-4 

Orc On | re WV ERG ARGUE COVES oie Siw tis 6 sseies 6 oi 9 I 1-2 
Cornwall, B. (B. W. 

PIOCUED) 6 60:66 oes RU MTN rae 200 ole GAY wal lote gh alo auallesdicaarenate 8 5 4-7 

Cowper, W.....3...0% (OF Ce 2) 1 ee 3 6 4-6 

Nightingale and the Glowworm, The... . Be Nee 4-6 

Pycwens. © og occ seen Dy Aamo 5. 5 5.0: ono, dia dnp iabaise! 680 4 1-19) ae 

ee PSS See “14 6 5-8 

Edwards, M.B...... CLAW CR Ns 5 5 iste: ores se cocniw wil a es avers 5 Cae Smee 

Emerson, R. W...... CGRCORA MIO 05 645 esis nie is sleles owe 24 7 5-8 

LLU AS as Se eon CR ones ec ale S tive..| 458 

1ST EGC 0. | a ere eae eer 7 8 6-8 

WOPBCAANORY fon oG ke cis So sw eae eves 4 7 4-7 

Mumble-Bee) THE... s...0..0:-.62 60040 eas 4 7 6-7 

Mountain and Squirrel............... 24 4 I-5 

PROC ORD MUNG co a: ois lacs o:3's iv eA canes 9 7 6-8 

SHOW sOUOMM EMC a Sess ciclo casinos wes 10 7 6-8 

CR RS CE 2 SR Me Wideaces 1-3 

Field, Eugene....... ROMS IEE oi oo Sea sicianss-sio wit we aR 4 I I-2 

MeO gis ata cs Nieiew ainiel eo Sle ais 4m 5) 3 3 2-3 

ADAMS MAIN. 5:5 5565 ce szece. ty es9 lain ooo Yh eee 2-5 

MICU OVE ons dis acess siccess wate es wales 9 2 1-4 

ISTO Ae ORE 0! oR 20 4 2-5 

AEE SHADY Gs a's, «5 55a 0 .n5 acco Scans siiels 14 3 2-5 

PROGR ROY oo ooo ks Sie ein sn aelsin dis 10 2 1-2 

Why Do Bells of Christmas Ring?..... 8 I I-2 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod........... 29 2 I-4 

WACIGS, ds ok ssa Captains TOAUSAEE oo so ese osiecoiele eiscoi 6 3 3-5 

Lite et ae, ae Blue and the Gray, The.............. 9 6 5-8 

Follen, Mrs.E..L.......| New Moon; The. ...............0cdseeeaes 8 I I-2 
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Author | Title I 2 3 
Follen, Mrs. E. L, | 
8 ee | Stop, Stop, Pretty Water............. A. teases I-2 
eee | EN OEEETE UID AR EIOW 5s 6 wesc wdiisie dios ae weisigre 3 I I-3 
COO Oe Ee ce ee er 3 2 2-3 
German, The........ [US 1) RE Se ne wn hy caer eer arte 22 I I-2 
SONINE oi sige a's te Sees EM hace Vecchi peN sta asa eawerven et 5 8 4-8 
ORT ROO oc cg on ab cup act ny akene sheen anes 12 4 2-7 
SONG, 255 BB As oo 6 os INOW tl DAY 28 DIVER. 6 5560500000000 By dscwou 2- 
CS A ee | Elegy in Country Churchyard (sel.)..... 8 8 7-8 
il Oe RON GSI vais oS wc soc Gdies wees 9 I 1-2 
ES 2, Cee DE DIIIO SSOPRTEUS 66s hice sib wise Sis s'eies vai Bs. A-cese 6-8 
EAP NERS 09. 1 RORBMIMRIIOR ook ioc os cape eek sins ss oie 8 4 4-5 
| Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers........ 29 5 3-7 
ees ae 3 a. ee 
LL {a e Oe eee Lo eer 8 - A eee 
ou 6) 2 eee | Succession of the Four Sweet Months... 3 2 2-4 
Higginson, Ella...... | ROE RUCRE MOWED eons scene ssn ene sas B deiee. 4-5 
[CN ES [Speier egeasesreryrs EC Gare 16 3 I-4 
feo Ce" he ke ee ee 6 4 2-7 
Poe & ee FREER hes sas eke was eae 14 7 5-8 
RMULURII caso a mole hain ahem bse wisaeme 5.0 4 2 2-4 
Holmes, O. W....... | Chambered Nautilus................% 26 7 6-8 
| Deacon’s Masterpiece. ..............- . 7 5-7 
Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill. ... 4 an eee 
LUMENS rc olgcais uals nie Sod debe as 27 8 6-8 } 
I PRONE RRND OMERS oo cc nis os a minimis arse ene 25 6 4-8 
BUSES ice ae ae 8 7 6-7 
LLC he ere | I Remember, I Remember............ 4 3 3-4 
OS Deere TPL CATA; 3) agen een eee = 6 6-7 
Houghton, Lord......| Good Night and Good Morning........ | Ten eer I-3 
RMR AMNION. oo ose ce olewive cuir sn oes | 417 2 1-2 
RAOWE TOW 6 seine ss | Battle Hymn of the Republic.......... 12 8 4-8 
iC | ere TIMTIURSPAB ood odio ces eae ese eis 3 4 3-4 
| RRC RAE WEY. 6 ona a vic oe enna 5 3 2-3 
| ESC Re =a See a7 
| WN SMAI Glee < (0. 5 o's canis Gis 9 oS aly > 5 en Pee 
BOW. Wises sak bear Piva gn tthe BOC. ..0.3c 5 ws een we os 3 2 2-4 
DOS Ae | ees OSE. 1 RRS a ae 5 I 1-3 
il os fy: as ARCO. CO AO es a 30 6 4-7 
| Grasshopper and Cricket.............. 3 5 5-6 
Ingelow, Jean...<....| Seven Times One................006- | 30 2 I-5 
; GeetKsony Mire IO...) “awa tomicen”’. <5 2 is... 20. s0s 2-5. | 10 5 3-6 
| October’s Bright Blue Weather........ | 25 4 2-6 
LS DE LD: SR a ee ery | 25 4 I-5 
ey Manearet 1. 1] TAP SAGAN «<5. 5 <i sos Sos we ce sis | 9 3 I-3 
Swe, B49. ..6.ssas | DEINE Sat .b ns /a1s dein sores Risin ile'e was | 6 2 I-3 
Jones, Sir W......... What Constitutes a State?............ = are 7-8 
POONA HES sci avs a BUENO PU PURNE ES aeon into ities oie weiois ose fee 5 5-7 
2 re LEAS A TERE ai eee eee nee ms ee 6-7 
| Grasshopper and Cricket.............. | 6 6 4-6 
cS) ne | All Things Bright and Beautiful....... | 3 2 1-2 
Oe eee | Star-Spangled Banner................ | 45 7 4-7 
Kenpaey AG ..5.<.3c ss | WAARPINERL IN e5 is'o wide <hia sso ns wis'e wm sais | 8 5 2-5 
| TCS Be Lt | Ba Se eer | 16 2 I-3 
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Rangeley (0. (60nd)... SABOSO BOG s x o0.5iciscieis denesiens aie tas Ce (eee 4-7 
Reaping Te oss s0c 0 Ballad of East and West.............. 3 8 7-8 
1) 001011 Se ere sr Pe 3 8 6-8 

SINE Soo yoru! Sarasa vsig Ss eater ere w/o 17 8 7-8 

PPS IIIS Coins oss oi seinin 3 Calais Sais see 7 2 2-7 

Krout, M0. Fs ies c ses Little Brown Hands. ......6.5..:.006i0000 10 3 1-4 
DAMME AG 5.504 00 0 107 RGU ENG SOM vou. o5e.ioc-sisicies.asesiah wie ais 5 6 6-7 
MOU DS 6 is 35s ees Song of the Chattahoochee............ oe eee 4-8 
MSAEOOINS Mo. aie iiss BB SRAN TU LPEATING fa 55.9.8 51s nse -0-pceaierewr cies 19 2 I-5 
Cap ERE VIOIEES 52's wicca owes 5 3 2-3 

GOBER GROG 6 <nciisis Hiaasen eetscee i- 3 6 5-6 

Tt T Were:a: Sunbeain:, ...,.. 5.5 6cics00 00 4 7 sos ace 

MRT MAO ove gic seat cee ate ote Sis enema ose 5 2 2-4 

REMMI IYN go scsi lave 2 ty aheys et, «i eiace ors ae 2 2 2-3 

ROEAR, Mes 26% utente v4.8 Owianad the Pussy Cat. <i 6050 .2006 0. 13 2 I-3 
jE Yee) | ae, eee Address at Gettysburg... .............. 20 8 6-8 
Longfellow, H. W....| Arrow and Song................000.- 23 5 3-8 
LE SUP AS: eee eae eee 5 6 2-8 

LUTE De Aer ee Ia 20 6 5-7 

Bolin OF TRO SID 5 a. <0. 66 5c s 5 0:0-6:¢:5 8 8 6-8 

RO Tas ARN eos cia a)a010 2 (oie osiniphaiaiar erases srerors 4 3 3-5 

OOS 2 OT ee ee 24 4 I-7 

KGUTISEMMASIBNGUS e.as. dos sister eestor ye eee 3-6 

OLS La a ee ra ar 17 5 4-8 

MOS ANCA ICE tr xtsls cs busiest Gras eiacoi neyslaysl aires II 7 2-8 

DOR SE octet oe nado Seal aga a ver cavense des II 5 4-6 

Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz........... 5 5 1-7 

LOU PSST LY eS Se aa er a eee 14 4 1-7 

Hiawatha s Cimldhood «6.6.65. «66060. 13 I I-3 

Eitawatha s Priengs . <6. csc ee se Ea Sate 2-4 

PA WANA S SAMING 35-6 os 3a s cee ein ns 10 3 3-5 

Rang RObCE Of SICH: 6.6555.00 0540 as oe 5 6 6-8 

Ladder of St. AUQUSLING. . 6... 06.0600 3 8 7-8 

MGUZBURO WSC ais) 5 icse a: <.0-0i-. 5.4 8 cco sis asl wiser 3 OF Rec 

LUC 1) 2 | re 4 6 6-8 

LO LOSES Vi | a ae 6 2 7-8 

1 AV DCS oe 4 7 3-7 

OldClock onthe Stairs. ......6......- 12 5 3-7 

Pail Revere’s Rade, 6.5.06 6 sc saiiee sass 17 5 4-8 

ic COC ial Drs 2), a ee 18 5 5-8 

MRAMAGEISULIINIOT. 5a: a 61'5;:5:60010,¢ +:0:0:4 000 0-5 ss 0 9 4 3-5 

RSUACEA RON E 16\ 655) igi si saie G4 5 vise ads 5 8 6-8 

SANCA POMONA occ ois s-4.0.045sc eee melon et (ohenmee 5-7 

BISNIS ICN DERE caloric a6 6: iar. oiehor erste, diel giers 16 8 5-8 

SROMGUON AT ATMO 5 665, 60sec scic ena ee ces cn Beier 6-8 

MSO WEAR ol csi aicg ase 06 a sa eis sravereraler oper Ox Hessen 3-6 

Wallawe BInGisiatth soo. 6.5 6kssccisckes.eis oie 29 4 2-6 

NV MMEMNEN iain eis twee sinemisne oaineanee + 2 3 3-4 

Wireck-OD Hesperus. oo... 5 sss cues sn 9 4 3-6 

MUOVER CO oye ccna PAMAIPE LIS YN ISIE 535 aicaig 6 95/5 Osada sw soo 3 3 1-3 
BOWEN, GR i a iiess RIAA yon raw Neate are asinisaie eines 6 8 7-8 
Commemoration: Ode... ..........s6.6055 6 8 7-8 

CORTE UNE iss occo 6 sis Seats cinsiowenss 3 SF iia 

|e TS | SA te cn ae Aare 7 8 6-8 
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Author Title 


» 
i) 





Lowell, J. R. (cont.)...| Finding of the Lyre, The 
First Snow-Fall 

Fountain 

Heritage 

Shepherd of King Admetus 
Singing Leaves 

Stanzas on Freedom 

Vision of Sir Launfal 

Vision of Sir Launfal, Prelude 
Yussouf 

Mabie, H. W “Value of Literature” 
Macauley, T. B Horatius 

MacDonald, G Baby 

Little White Lily 

Wind and the Moon 

Mackay, C Miller of Dee 

Tubal Cain 

Markham Lincoln, the Man of the People 
Miller, E. H Little May 

Blue Bird 

Miller, J Columbus 

Milton, J Evening in Paradise 

May Morning 

On His Blindness 

Arnold von Winklereid 

Visit from St. Nicholas 
Minstrel-Boy 

Woodman Spare That Tree 
Mother Goose........ Selections 

Moultrie, J Violets, The 

Newman, J. Lead, Kindly Light 

Payne, J. H Home, Sweet Home 

Perry, Nora Coming of Spring 

Pierpont, J Warren’s Address at Bunker Hill 
i Sy) eee Bells, The 

Poulsson, A. E....... Sunbeams, The 

Prociet, A. A... .....22 One by One 

Procter, B. W Sea 

Great, Wide, Beautiful World, The 
Sheridan’s Ride 

Windy Night, The 

First Blue-Bird 

Knee-Deep in June 

RINE CRMR HEN oa ce pcs on ewes eke oe 


on anf A 
i on Es 
HAowononnnans: co 


wD: Oy ap atmieaie Gea ie 


Ec FALSE ila De 


COM s~I WwW 
HT bb & 
Le oe a 


bos 
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eT ce ai Anshun 


Green Cornfield, A 
“QO Lady Moon” 
Uphill 

White Ship 
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Author Title I 2 3 
Scott, Sie Ws NOONE) «=| COVORACI 5 a5 5 os ooo ines pis cata oie nwis 3 8 7-8 
Douglas and Marmion................ 3 8 6-8 
ROMAN RIE sis 5c orale a save Sa caneooe et ote esi oie 4 3 2-4 
SCIEN oiseaciongs5)eocisvaveyeneisio eae 3 9.9 3 9 7 5-7 
DOVE Ol GOUIEY oa oo 5ic0st0:0 0.6 a3 510 nase 10 6 4-8 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief....:....... 2 2 2-4 
; My -Natwve- Lang)... .. 5.) 0 s:e oe < eies ein ois 5 6 5-8 
PORN ONE os alia ti oni sraiaisiecatassie-are 4% cs eee 6-8 
Shakespeare, W...... Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind....... 5 a ome 
es Farewell, a Long Farewell............. 4 | ae Sone 
Fc Good Name in Man and Woman....... 6 7 7-8 
3 Hark, Wark. the Wark... ....6:650002045 8 7 3-8 : 
f Neither Borrower nor Lender Be....... 8 8 6-8 
b Noblest Roman of Them All.......... 8 Sporn. } 
ie Orpheus with His Lute............... 4 6 5-6 i 
Fs Over Hl Over Dale... 5.66. ccean ee 5 2 2-4 
5 The Ouality. of Mercy... 5.6553 00 13 8 6-8 
& Under the Greenwood Tree............ 13 5 3-5 
? es ee 3 | 8 | 5-3 : 
Pe Shelly, PAB a oc esiigs CIGNA S ING eisai fcc wien totes 12 8 7-8 j 
# RA eNO Bots cones (aiatss stsc are pe aoe Oo ila 3-8 
£ Sherman, F. D....... COROT Fae ae ere Near re are erator “a (er 3-5 j 
. MD BANGS a asst ro cay spore siete es wameeaeeso eng 16 2 1-3 
a WDE WA NOD NAG fst ce ccs bere see ee Ses 6 I I-2 
‘ HUT DEN VININURD 5 coy Ciao 8 ssoxs ho So uara Se NT wren ecty eres 17 2 2-3 
i DRANG 7 doic igi heii horeser aceon mnees 3 2 3-4 
4 RU reeset siete oils sie ep Milas ate GaIOIe Ses 3 6 3-6 ‘ 
: Reali Santa Glaus = ic). ov..i os sain ees 4 Be Wk tcs ; 
a SHAGOW COMMOTION 6.5605 oc stissie ees ee oe 4 2 2-3 I 
4 Vacation Song... .........-0...-+05- 3 Se nleccesns i 
3 IVACAR CEST 5 5ah-5 550 5's, Siarsus, 20s als Rievele gies 3 7 a Cece 
iH LISS OO | Snare er Oh ANIOG oa os sine cess tyres pe II 8 5-8 
i Smithy SPs. cei..0. ASTRON CA eae see 9 ora wa sire choo cries siglo’ 13 2 1-5 | 
‘ BOUMEYS Bec 465s cip0' BAGEC Ol PICTIHCID 5-5 05 5s ode eaeee Ce eee 4-7 i 
4 Inchcape Rock; THE: <6..6.< see esas 5 5 4-5 i 
fi Stedman, E.C....... What the Winds Bring............... Caan eee 1-4 { 
SHOveRSen Wes Meese, 5 5] PACU so aes as as resi oeler ores elena’ e 10 I 1-3 P| 
Bed Gh SUMUAEE, 0.2.5.5 6045 6.0 '0ls.occe'seee'e 16 I I-2 ‘| 
MSGi MAO ais sis Gag x nee wither sees rarer 9 I I-2 ' 
OLeIeA CHUGEER «5.5 is b:5-4)00:916 0-916 000 5 I I-2 4 
4 OPCIGRMIANOB i.e ie: sacoaoern eel ee 4 Se alesreres i 
: MG OG ANE LAI TG CEN so 55 fs cc onal v arets. 15 9 6-4 ea isc 2 1 ae | eee : 
3 Pele chido || a cere 7 I I-2 5 
FS Wamp nwhters CAC cs cccin scare eecee wees 3 a cee : 
% Land of Counterpane, The............ 7 faa (Pechernear 1-3 : 
7 Land of Story Books, The............. 10 2 2-4 
a ) CEP SEE SS he A a Co eee I-4 
i Dy SOUS A TOW 6 o.c55.5 5 a 5'5 s.dc 96004 ies 7 I I-3 
4 NES OUO Wires fics trait oto wate ey reapses 28 2 1-3 
Te eee ere an eee 13 I I-2 : 
OUTER By cc] CA 5 I 1-3 
SON MINE 8 geek aia Sighs avevats wr aa ge ees 28 I I-2 
MeO TOMIISE soa) eos oiks hb ew eae ele Res 4 Te Weck. 
Where Gothe Boats? «. ...:660. easy 12 
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Author 


Title 





Stevenson, R. L. (cont.) 


Swett, S. H 
Tate, N 
Taylor, B 
Taylor, Jane F 


Tennyson, Lord 


Thaxter, C 


Thomas; ToMT. os... 
van Dyke, H 
Wadsworth, O. A.... 


Westwood, T 
Whitman, W 
Whittier, J. G 


Wordsworth, W 





Whole Duty of Children 
Wind, The 

Windy Nights 

Winter-Time 

Blue Jay 

While Shepherds Watched 
Song of the Camp, The 
Thank You, Pretty Cow 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
Violet, The 

Break, Break, Break 

Brook, The 

Bugle Song, The 

Charge of the Light Brigade, The 
Crossing the Bar 

Death of the Old Year, The 
Eagle, The 

Flower in the Crannied Wall 


Revenge, The 
Shell, The 
Sir Galahad 


Sandpiper, The 

Wild Geese 

Talking in Their Sleep 
Angler’s Reveille 

Over in the Meadow 

Daffy Down Dilly 

Cradle Hymn, A 

Reply. to Hayne 

Little Bell 

O Captain, My Captain 
Abraham Davenport 

Barefoot Boy 

Barbara Frietchie 

Corn Song, The 

In School-Days 

Palm-Tree, The 

Pipes of Lucknow, The 
Skipper Ireson’s Ride 
SHOW-ASOURG (G01). 6. snc scccccsseces 
Telling the Bees 
Thanksgiving Ode 

Three Bells 

Burial of Sir John Moore, The 
Happy Warrior, Character of the 
Lines Written in Early Spring 
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9 
3 
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3 
4 
6 
3 
3 
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4 
4 
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Author Title I 2 3 
Wordsworth, W. (cont;)| Lucy Grey... 5 cic c css cc censwensees 10 4 3-6 
ELE) ROT SRE baa a me are Go Wereas I-4 
pontary Neawer, TNCs... 35sec sss cca ws 2 io 3-7 
BOUIN As 6. sarsks du seine ean aes 5 3 2-3 
fy GUT ar ee ee rere 3 Ca eer 
fey) Dan ist OU are eve aster 22 6 3-8 
DO MMO MAIOIOW so. i5s 4. a: w: 64.52 caeweuie ss Z 6 5-6 
RAD SUR NOR a shar ssa 8: ogi Crea eee sini 3 7 4-7 
WHEAT SEVEN iso osc esses eae paaece-s 8 4 2-5 

















In Table I, which precedes, in the first column following the title 
is the number of times it is recommended by the systems studied. 
In the second is the school grade for which it is recommended the 
largest number of times. In the last the lowest and highest grades 
for which it is recommended are shown. 

This list of 382 selections is a very generous one from which to 
choose. Obviously only a comparatively small fraction of the 
whole can be prescribed for any school system. A safe plan is to 
choose those selections that occur the greatest number of times. 
The following select list of about 100 titles includes all that occur 
ten or more times. They are grouped according to the grades in 
which they occur most frequently. 


{ 
— 
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TABLE II 


AUTHORS AND TITLES Most PoPuULAR IN THE SEVERAL GRADES AND THE RANGE OF 
THEIR RECOMMENDATION 




















No. Times _ |Range - Grades 
Author Title Recommended for Which 
All Grades Recommended 
FIRST GRADE 
Alexander........ All Things Bright and Beautiful. .. 15 I-2 
ee eer ae Pog Sa en II I-2 
The German...... LS a a eae | 22 — 
Longfellow........ Hiawatha’s Childhood........... | 13 1-3 
MacDonald....... LS ay ee ey err 15 1-2 
Mother Goose..... PRUOONONES oo iskcawcsascaun ease 52 I-2 
Sbevenson. .......- PACLETLOLOG 1 Co a a oe 10 1-3 
BM othe Os Vecioaalae rae aes 13 I-2 
WES a heen cme eke ee 28 I-2 
Cf BS ey ee eee 25 1-4 
RAVI on basses es Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. .... 15 1-2 ; 
Tennyson......... What Does Little Birdie Say?.... 23 I-2 ; 
SECOND GRADE F 
Allingham........ MBN MAMINES 5 hc nce os eee ae sa 10 2-4 
CO, ONEROUS gg gree eS a 15 I-4 
RCRMES 5. ks h's's a APANKSETVING TORY... 605.0500 ss 15 I-3 
CC eee Answer to a Child’s Question... .. 10 2-4 
eee cee Se ee 10 I-2 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod...... 2 I-4 
Houghton........ RMIU MME sc os sox bis o ee ass 17 1-2 é 
PRREIOW 2 5 55552 OVO PAsMeS MORE... oo. coe ais 30 I-5 
ON: See MRR Sos Iolo ad ce ates Seca shag 16 1-3 
REAM. . cis. cis c's OWI APU wo x5 e cc wins ciao se os 19 I-5 
LO See eee oe ene Pitssy at... wes 13 1-3 
SHeWMaN......... IPRMNGS Ss ons cnauskigex ss eak oss 16 I-3 
PUVAEANABGB 2:6. 565.053 6 ses soo 5% oie 17 2-3 
PANEL, 2 ie sie eis ei PREM Co a icale Mics ee hs eas ep rs I-5 
SiedmMan.........- What the Winds Bring.......... II 1-4 
Stevenson. ....... Land of Story Books............ Ke) 2-4 
BEG BROOD 656k nsec caw ne 28 1-3 
THIRD GRADE 
UIA fois accws Marjorie’s Almanac............. 12 3-4 
Allingham........ EES Oe REE 10 2-4 
eee Tw —_ “third Psalm. ............ 10 2-5 
Bjornson......... MBO soo eevee oh Pe pee cM apes. 18 I-5 
eee L ittle Town of Bethlehem........ 13 2-6 
Ce eer a eee 15 1-4 
Coleridge......... He Prayet Best... 5. 6... fe) 3-4 
ere Norse Lullaby... ...........00.. 14 2-5 
LO ey * OR ee ee 16 I-4 
CS ee Little Brown Hands............. IO I-4 
Longfellow... .....] Hiawatha’s Sailing.............. fe) 3-5 
SS eee Visit from St. Nicholas.......... II I-4 
Stevenson........ Where Go the Boats?........... 12 1-3 
Ce a | SOW Ee ei ae newee acs eut sae oe 10 2-4 
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TABLE II—Continued 








No. Times 
Author Title Recommended 
All Grades 
FOURTH GRADE 

Emerson....... Mountain and Squirrel........... 24 I-5 
POU gts wicca whe NIG BE WENO rs sian ¢.n0a daa seers 20 2-5 
MSO osc asese ase COE ends sha tohicn je sas othe 12 2-7 
JACKSON: 62.075: October’s Bright Blue Weather.. . . 25 2-6 
PPC RABEL ro iste oore vihacus gees 25 I-5 
Longfellow... ... Ghittlren SHOU 5... 5: oss s.0516 24 7 
Hiawatha (selections)............ 14 1-7 
Village Blacksmith. ............. 29 + 2-6 
Po, (| ee GU MEAMAL fost cis Kis slates Saosin 13 3-6 
1 eee 15) TT O)G £3 .c eae ASN Cao rear 15 2-4 
AAU sores os accra While Shepherds Watched........ II 2-4 
DENNYSON:, ...... « SWEEU ANG LOW 5. 6.65.65 '50 ade oes 23 1-4 
STOO Rosie tusats ous aoseeesne hae e ere 26 3-8 
fh <2) a SETI 2) are Ae ee ee 25 3-7 
Wordsworth... ... ELSE, C6 Ra anaes 10 3-6 

FIFTH GRADE 
Browning....... Vear'siat-the:Sprmg............... 15 1-7 
BVOC 6 5 sss: Gladness of Nature.............. 17 3-8 
Planting of the Apple Tree....... 18 2-8 
Roberto TAN « . oi ssa cess a sas 22 1-8 
CaMyle. .....0625 IC MBON ago tise es) Se ae 21 2-7 
Hemans......... Landing of the Pilgrims.......... 29 3-7 
FAaCkSON. 05.5.5. STPOWI TO SIGED 5.6.54 4 sass es 10 3-6 
Longfellow...... ATTOW ONG SORE: ..5..65.. 6 8lese sce se 23 3-8 
ADP AS PIB OIE oss. iat as sa ais sraise alate 17 4-8 
LD Oe 121 () 08 gene Cae ae Re gamma ae II 4-6 
Old Clock on the Stairs.......... 12 3-7 
Paul Revere’s Ride.............. 17 4-8 
LEAVES 6) i] DT ee Pee Nr 18 5-8 
INNOPIAB as ose0503 Woodman Spare That Tree....... 12 4-7 
1) Home, Sweet Home............. 12 3-6 
Shakespeare.......| Under the Greenwood Tree....... 13 3-5 
Whittier........ | ET e100) fal 0) 2A a a 23 2-8 
ACO OM Rosie a ien sd one ercteee elec eevee 15 3-8 
L riicre choc) Le DE a ae 13 2-7 

SIXTH GRADE 
PAABCB 3.556555 Belore CHO RAIO 66.6 66s 6s doa II 2-6 
Bennett........ The Miag Goes BY... a... 602505 19 I-7 
Lee | re Song of Marion’s Men........... 12 4-7 
LE eee Man’s a Man for a’ That........ 13 5-8 
RCANY A 6 is ko ais AGNES 08 Cet NG Bie ata US gee wns 12 4-7 
DTARCO acces sine oie (CUED, ET Ro a a 14 5-8 
TT GUBOS og. cos. 6855.0. OIGEONSIGES E655 iio 53-46 Fa 25 4-8 
PANNING Shain 3 ae Abou Ben: Ahdem)...3.0.6:4:.6.:05.640% 30 4-7 
Longfellow...... LOTT Leh os Va et oa ee Se 20 5-7 
OWEN a aise sed ose: Burst Snowially <6 os sc6scc dees eons 23 2-7 
SSOGEE iis re Wshestessetess Love or COuntey:. 5... 0.0. oo8 s's.0 ce 10 4-8 
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TABLE Il—Concluded 














No. Times |Range of Grades 
Author Title Recommended for Which 
All Grades Recommended 
Tennyson......... Charge of the Light Brigade. ..... 17 4-7 
UL. ae Barbara Wectone........<......60504- II 3-8 
LL ee Burial of Sir John Moore......... Io 5-8 
Wordsworth...... DNS APRINMUID isis 368.65 cam oan oss 22 3-8 
SEVENTH GRADE 

ce ee TOO WOUMIOW . on ness 5 6icckissx 20 6-8 
nC eae Oe CC LE C7 aaa et a ee 24 5-8 

; MIN AION ss oe inion iw nGet es ean 10 6-8 
LS ete SURPEMNINS a ect Sinks eb ees 14 5-8 
eS ee ee Chambered Nautilus............. 26 6-8 
ee Star-Spangled Banner........... 15 4-7 
Longfellow........ Un Be en ce ene ies IL 2-8 
a er J ae er eer 14 5-8 
eae OCR RNG 22 osc sca aes bose eee 19 4-8 
A: Aero IOMGMIIY aac cwusictkcauxedess 10 5-8 
Tennyson......... RRC RIN 55 cox lon aise se wine 26 2-8 

EIGHTH GRADE 

eT The Spacious Firmament......... 10 6-8 
LL ee PURINES 5 62552 sciniorcininin!s wed ws Se 12 7-8 
Holmes.. . Polk 0 oS Se ences Ge ener 27 6-8 
eral Battle Hymn of the Republic. .... 12 4-8 
SS ee REPRE ices oss courses wok ek 17 7-8 
PO ee Address at Gettysburg. .......... 20 6-8 
Longfellow........ SACS eee 16 5-8 
So) | ae Watren’s Address. ................ 16 5-8 
| ee Breathes There the Man?........ 12 5-8 
Shakespeare... .... The Quality of Mercy........... 13 6-8 
LC ae UMN teks cute ammtnwe s 12 7-8 
2 Sees CORE LUN aaa ee Peers e II 5-8 
Whitman......... O Captain, My Captain......... 19 5-8 
Wahititer.......... 10 5-> 


| Snow-Bound (selections)......... 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 





R. M. SIMPSON, M.D. 
Of Drs. Simpson and Halppenny, Sterling Bank Building, Winnipeg 





The object of physical culture, as applied to you young people, 
is to develop your bodies in such a way as to bring them into that 
condition which we know as most favorable for perfect health. Just 
as the general education you get in school is not designed to fit you 
for any particular walk of life, so the object of these exercises is 
not to train you to do any special feats of strength or agility, but to 
produce healthy, symmetrical bodies; and this symmetry, if you 
think a moment, really means the same thing as beauty. 

Before going into any special profession or occupation, the 
wisest thing for you to do is, of course, to get a good, sound, general 
education as a foundation, and if any of you wish to go into any 
particular line of athletics with a view to excelling in it, you should 
not do so until all your muscles have been evenly developed and 
growth has practically been completed. 

For anyone to lay down a set of rules for physical exercises and 
intelligently apply them it is plain that he should have some 
knowledge of the structure of the human body and of its functions; 
that is, he should know some anatomy and some physiology. The 
same is also true of you, if you are rightly to understand and appreci- 
ate the value of these exercises. 

Each of your bodies has, as you know, a strong framework 
made of bones, and these bones are joined together by tough mem- 
branes and bands called ligaments, these often being arranged so 
that between two adjoining bones there is a hinge-like movement 
possible. Outside these bones and attached to them are the 
muscles which make up the greater part of the bulk of our bodies. 
These muscles are generally spindle shape in form and are able 
to shorten in one direction, and it is by this property we are able 
to move; and even when we are not moving they, by having a 
certain tone, support the different parts of the body. Outside 
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these muscles is the tough skin that serves a very important pur- 
pose in protecting our other tissues. 

There is, besides, the little muscular pump, called the heart, 
that pumps the blood to every part of our anatomy, and this blood 
carries with it certain substances to feed and nourish our bodies, 
which substances it picks up from the digestive tract and the lungs. 

Then there is the most wonderful part of all, the nervous sys- 
tem, which rules the whole body and which may be compared to 
an electric battery, which is the brain, and from this battery run 
little tubes or fibers, to all parts of our bodies. When we wish to 
move an arm, from our brain goes an impulse down one or more of 
these little nerves and certain muscles shorten and the limb moves. 

This is, of course, a very crude description, but perhaps it will 
help you to understand better what I am going to tell you. To 
begin with, Nature has made a law that all the muscles or organs 
of our bodies must be exercised or used if they are to remain normal 
and healthy; so that if you bandage up an arm in such a way as 
to prevent movement, even for a few weeks, you will find when you 
remove these bandages that it is much smaller and weaker than 
its fellow, because the muscles have wasted away from non-use. 
And the same thing occurs over a large part of the body if the 
patient is simply put to bed and kept from exercise. Even higher 
organs than muscles come under the same rule. I am sure most of 
you have heard of the little fish in the great cave of Kentucky. 
These fish have become totally blind because they have lived for 
generations in perfect darkness, and as they could not use their 
eyes they gradually became quite sightless. 

Now that very young children and animals may get this needful 
exercise, there is implanted in them a desire for play, and that they 
may not do this to excess, Nature has provided that when they have 
had enough they get tired and want to rest or sleep. From this a 
very useful lesson can be learned, for, especially when we are growing, 
we should not indulge in any muscular effort to excess, but should 
heed the warning that comes to us from feeling tired. If by will 
power we force our muscles to do too much work, they may not 
become sufficiently refreshed during the next period of rest to be in 
the best possible condition when required for use again. 

The wise Mother Nature has also arranged that if a muscle 
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or group of muscles is used more than others, that is, within reason- 
able bounds, it gradually increases in size and strength. This is 
a very fortunate thing, for you know how necessary strong arms 
are to a blacksmith and strong legs to a soldier. These changes 
come very gradually, and this is a very important thing to remem- 
ber, for Nature needs time to increase the size and number of the 
muscle cells. Ifa boy wishes to do any feat, such as running a cer- 
tain distance or throwing a weight, the proper way is to fit himself 
by gradually increasing exercise for it. This seems to have been 
known to people long ago, for you have read of the famous athlete 
who commenced to lift the calf every day until finally he was able 
to lift it even when it had become a full grown ox. 

Here I would like to again impress on you these simple facts: 

1. That a muscle must be regularly exercised to keep up its 
strength and condition of health. 

2. That if a muscle or group of muscles is exercised so that 
gradually more and more work is imposed on it, and ample inter- 
vals allowed for rest, it will increase in power, often to a wonderful 
extent. 

3. That if, on the other hand, it has too great a task imposed 
on it, and is not given sufficient rest, it may become chronically 
tired and even weaker. 

Sometimes a boy or girl, by getting into careless habits, may not 
give certain of his or her muscles a chance to develop; for instance, 
if he sits continually in an improper position, he may not exercise 
certain of the muscles of his chest properly and these may become 
weaker than those that are used, and this may go so far as to inter- 
fere with the proper expansion of the chest, a very important thing; 
or some of these muscles that support the spinal column may be 
affected in the same way and you may even get a deformity which 
may be very hard to cure. The same thing applies to all the 
muscles of the body, and it is the part of the instructor to pick out 
these defects and decide the proper exercises for their correction. 

Another result obtained from proper physical exercises is the 
education of the nervous system. You all know how difficult it 
is to do even simple things. such as drawing a straight line or sharp- 
ening a lead pencil, when you try it for the first time. This is 
because the little paths or tubes through the nervous system are 
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not used to carry the impulse to the particular muscles, but after 
you practice these actions for a time they soon become easy, and 
then so that you hardly know that you are doing them; that is, au- 
tomatic, all because the nerve paths have been educated, or per- 
haps, as some think, new ones formed. So you see these exercises 
may be of use in training you to precise and graceful movement. 

One thing I would like to leave clearly impressed on you, even 
though by doing so I may be wandering away from the exact sub- 
ject of this talk, and that is the very serious injury you may do 
yourselves from excess in your sports and games. 

This damage falls particularly on the circulatory system, which 
consists as you know of the heart and blood vessels, and whose func- 
tion is to carry the nutrient blood to all parts of our bodies. The 
heart is nothing more than a little pump whose walls are a peculiar 
kind of muscle, but which obeys the same laws as those we men- 
tioned in connection with the skeletal muscles. That is, if it is 
given extra work to do over a considerable period, the muscular 
wall thickens and it becomes much more powerful and pumps the 
blood along with greater ease. This is why athletes who are in 
training feel so well and are able to run great distances or play long, 
hard games without being exhausted. A Marathon runner who 
would be in perfect condition would have the muscles of his legs 
well developed and firm, and, more important, his heart developed 
so that it would keep pumping the blood more rapidly through 
the lungs and tissues of the body. If this were not so, he would 
soon fall exhausted. 

This desired condition he brings himself into by daily practice, 
gradually increasing the distance until he is equal to the task of 
running the whole odd twenty-five miles. Now if he were to force 
himself to run this great distance without any preparation, what 
would likely happen would be that the muscular wall of his heart, 
not being gradually prepared for the prolonged strain, would weaken 
and stretch and the cavity of the heart be dilated, with the result 
that the runner might even die or at least damage himself very seri- 
ously. And this is exactly what often happens to boys who play 
hard games of hockey or lacrosse without proper preparation. 

And it is not only the heart that may suffer frdm excessive or 
irregular strain, but these elastic tubes, the arteries, and especially 
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the large one next the heart may be damaged. So that it is not 
uncommon for porters and others who have to lift great weights at 
irregular intervals to have the walls of this artery give way, form- 
ing a little sac or pouch which grows and which often, by rupturing, 
causes sudden death; or the wall may not be so seriously damaged 
and the effects may be noticed only later on in life. 

While training and getting into condition within reasonable ' 
bounds is not a bad thing, it is to be remembered that if a boy has 
been playing lacrosse or football all season he should not stop 
exercise suddenly, but as he should prepare himself gradually, so 
he should also gradually diminish his exercise. The reason of this 
is that his heart wall has become thicker and stronger during his 
training by the muscle cells becoming larger and perhaps more 
numerous. When he gives up his sport he has no use for the extra 
muscle, and ‘Nature, as we said above, always adapts a muscle, even 
the heart, to the amount of work required of it, so that these heart 
muscles return to their normal size. And if this is allowed to occur 
too quickly the heart may become temporarily weaker than normal 
while these changes are going on, and harm may be done. In fact, 
every doctor sees such a case now and then. 

In a little talk like this it is of course impossible to tell you many 
things I would like to, but if I have succeeded in exciting your 
interest in your own bodies I will be very much pleased; and I am 
sure you will be able to get any special information from your 
teachers. You will also, I hope, take more interest in the instruc- 
tion given you in physiology, for what can be more important for a i 
man or woman than to know all about his or her body and how 
to care for it? 


THE TRAINING OF AN ELECTRICAL EXPERT 





PROFESSOR E. P. FETHERSTONHAUGH 
University of Manitoba 


I am here today to tell you something about electricity and the 
electrical industry and also to talk to you about the education 
that a man must have if he is to become an expert in this line of 
work. At the age you have now reached you should be beginning 
to plan your training for some branch of work, and I must impress 
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on you the necessity of taking advantage of every opportunity 
in the way of education that is available, no matter what kind of 
work you are going in for. In these days of strenuous competition 
it is only the man with the highest qualifications who can reach 
the highest positions. In electrical work there are many such po- 
sitions to be had, and, if we look forward to the future of this 
Province with its magnificent water powers and the many sys- 
tems of electrical railways, city lighting, power plants, and indus- 
tries to be operated by electricity, we cannot fail to realize that 
a high degree of training will be required by the men who are to 
occupy the best positions in these industries. 

In order that you may have some definite idea of what electricity 
can be made to do, I have brought with me some simple pieces of 
apparatus which can be made by any boy at home, and which 
illustrate the fundamental principles of electrical science. I will 
first show you how an electric battery can be made. If you take 
a glass jar about the size of this one I have, and place in it six 
ounces of sal-ammoniac, and then fill it about two-thirds full of 
water, and place in it a piece of carbon and a piece of zinc, you have 
a simple electric battery, and if you take two wires and connect 
one to the zinc and the other to the carbon and touch them together, 
a current of electricity will flow through them. This current may 
be made stronger by connecting two cells together, that is, connect- 
ing the carbon of one to the zinc of the other, and then connecting 
the outside carbon and zinc to whatever you are going to use the 
electricity on. 

Now let us see what we can do with this current that we have 
available. You will notice that this needle, which is a piece of 
hard steel which has been magnetized, always points in one 
direction, that is, toward the north pole. This is because the earth 
is a magnet and the north pole of the earth attracts one end of this 
needle, and the south pole attracts the other. The end of the 
magnet which points toward the north pole is called the north 
pole of the magnet and the other end is called the south pole. This 
needle is a permanent magnet, but we can also make magnets which 
are not permanent, these being made from soft iron instead of steel. 
If I take this coil, which consists of 200 turns of insulated copper 
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wire, and place it around this U-shaped piece of soft iron, and then 
send a current of electricity from the battery through the coil, the 
U-shaped iron will become a magnet and you will see that it can 
lift a piece of iron of considerable size. If I disconnect it from the 
battery it loses its magnetism immediately and the piece of iron 
will fall. This is called an electro-magnet. One of its ends 
will be a north pole and the other a south pole; but if I connect 
the coil to the battery in the reverse direction so that the current 
flows in the opposite direction around the magnet, the end which 
was previously a north pole now becomes a south pole. A north 
pole of one magnet will attract a south pole of another magnet 
and will repel a north pole of another magnet and it is on this 
principle that all electric motors are operated. An electric motor 
in its simplest form consists of two magnets, one of which is always 
magnetized in the same direction and is called a field magnet, and 
another which is arranged to revolve between the ends of the 
field magnet and has an arrangement called a commutator which, 
as it revolves, changes the direction of the current passing through 
its winding in such a way that just as its north pole has reached a 
south pole of the field magnet, the polarity is reversed and therefore 
the south pole of the field magnet repels the south pole of the revolv- 
ing magnet, or armature as it is called, and thus it is made to revolve 
continuously. A motor built on this principle can be made very 
powerful and will drive machinery by connecting its shaft directly 
to the machine to be driven or by means of a pulley and belt. 

A peculiar fact about this machine is that if it is driven by some 
outside force, for instance if you revolve it by hand, it would 
generate or produce a current of electricity. So you see a dynamo 
or generator is just the same machine as a motor, the only difference 
being that the motor is supplied with electricity and produces 
mechanical power and the generator is supplied with mechanical 
power and produces electricity. It would be too expensive to 
generate electricity for large lighting systems by means of bat- 
teries such as I have described above and consequently we get 
all our electricity from these machines called generators, which 
are driven either by steam engines, by hydraulic turbines, or 
by gas engines. In the electric plants at Lac du Bonnet and at 
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Point du Bois, from which we get our city supply of electricity, 
very large generators of thousands of horse-power capacity are used 
and as the voltage which these generators supply is very high, and 
the mechanism by which the current is conducted from the genera- 
tors to the transformers and from the transformers to the trans- 
mission line is very intricate and complicated, and since the one 
essential in a plant such as this serving a large community is to 
avoid a shut-down or interruption to the service, you will realize 
the necessity for having such plants designed by very competent 
experts and operated by highly skilled engineers. The same applies 
to motors in machine shops and to all sorts of electrical machinery 
on which our various industries depend, and if you are thinking 
of going in for electrical work the question is ‘‘ How is the necessary 
knowledge to be obtained?” In answer to this my first advice 
would be to stay at school until you have finished your school 
course and taken every advantage that the schools in our city are 
now so well able to afford. The next step would be to take a course 
in electrical engineering at a university if this is possible, as such a 
training affords the best opportunities for getting a knowledge of all 
the underlying principles forming the foundation of this profession. 
If you cannot take a university course you can enter the services of 
some electrical company and learn by experience a great many of the 
practical applications of electrical principles, and if you study at 
home and take advantage of night classes and read the technical 
papers you can acquire a very fair knowledge of the subject, but 
let me impress upon you the fact that whether you gain your 
knowledge through a university course or through the school of 
experience, it is only by hard work and continuous study that you 
can become an expert in electrical work. 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR SUCCESS IN RAILWAY WORK 


GEORGE BURY 
Vice-President and General Manager of Canadian Pacific Railway 


Ordinarily, every boy is fitted to attain success in some walk 
of life. Before deciding on his life work, a boy should endeavor 
to learn for himself what thing he is best adapted for and then 
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follow that line. Should he feel that his future lies in railway 
work there are many avenues he might enter and follow to success. 

Before entering the service of the railway, a boy should have a 
good common school education, and if he determines to be success- 
ful, he should, at the outset, endeavor to make himself master of 
the details of the position he enters upon. 

A straightforward, manly disposition counts for almost more 
than anything in attaining success in life. Every man having a 
reputation for integrity, thoroughness, perseverance, and loyalty 
is eagerly sought after by all employers. 

Having determined to enter railway service, there are many 
avenues which might be followed. If a boy determines that his 
natural inclination is for mechanics, he might enter as an apprentice 
and, depending on the trade selected, would in the course of four 
or five years become a full-fledged mechanic. 

Having learned the mechanical trade, if ambitious, he would 
in a short time be promoted to an assistant foreman, from that to 
foreman, district master mechanic, master mechanic, superintendent 
of motive power, and finally general manager, as is witnessed by the 
career of Mr. Hall, the present General Manager of Western Lines. 

Now, it would naturally occur to you that while there are 
thousands of mechanics, there is only one general manager, but it 
must be remembered that there are a great many foremen, assistant 
foremen, master mechanics, etc., and that a number of men having 
reached the position of tradesman are satisfied to remain there, 
because, following the lines of least resistance, it is easier to be 
free of responsibility at the end of the day’s work rather than to 
attend nizht school and study with a view to fitting oneself for the 
higher positions. 

If engineering appeals to a boy, and his parents are not in a 
position to afford a regular college course, he might enter the 
service as a rodman, at a salary of forty dollars per month and his 
board, and work up to the position of civil engineer, studying mathe- 
matics and engineering generally in his spare time, so that his 
actual and technical experience would in time fit him for the position 
he was aiming at. Once having become a civil engineer, every 
position on a railway is open to him, 
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If the train service appeals to him, he might enter the yard 
office in a clerical capacity until he was twenty-one years of age, 
when he could adopt yard or train work, beginning as a brakesman. 
The wonderful growth of Canada is such that the number of men in 
train service will be continually added to, and as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway follows the practice of promoting its own men, it 
would be only three years, or four at the outside, before he would 
be promoted to the position of freight train conductor, or, if he 
entered the yard service, the position of yardmaster. Having 
arrived at the position of yardmaster or trainmaster, every position 
in the railway service is within his reach. 

If a boy prefers an outdoor life entirely and thought of entering 
the maintenance of way department when becoming full grown, he 
could enter the service as a section man and quickly be promoted 
to section foreman, and if he studied, was observant, and fitted him- 
self, would quickly be promoted to the position of roadmaster, or, 
if he entered as a carpenter, might find himself promoted to the 
position of bridge and building master. 

If instead of an outdoor life he preferred indoor work, there are 
two channels by which he might enter. He could either fit himself 
as a stenographer or enter as an agent’s assistant and learn teleg- 
raphy. If he determines that he has a natural aptitude for clerical 
work, having perfected himself in stenography, he would have no 
trouble in securing a position in the railway service. Once having 
secured a position as a stenographer, if he studied and determined 
to succeed, his promotion in the West, where the growth is so great 
at the present time, would be very fast. Having entered the service 
as a stenographer, if he had a good address, became proficient in 
taking notes and transcribing them accurately, he would very 
quickly be picked up as secretary to some officer, and in that 
position he would learn the details of the work of administrative 
duties, and quickly fit himself for an official position, his ability, 
honesty, perseverance, and personality being the only limit to his 
advancement. 

Should he determine to climb the ladder through the station 
service, he would begin work as a station assistant. During his 
spare hours he would learn telegraphy, and inside of a year from 
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entering the service, he would be fitted to take a small office as 
operator. From that he would in turn be promoted to a station 
agency at a small station, then advance to the larger stations, and, 
if he displayed the necessary qualifications, would be picked up and 
placed in the traffic department, beginning as a traveler and wind- 
ing up as a chief officer. 

Or if the transportation side appealed to him more than the 
commercial, he would in time be transferred from station agent to 
the position of train dispatcher, and from that to chief train dis- 
patcher, trainmaster, superintendent, and so on. 

It will naturally be said that there are few official positions and 
that the opportunities are few and far between for advancement. 
I would point out, however, that the President of our Company, 
Sir Thomas G. Shaughnessy, began work as a clerk in the Stores 
Department, that the General Manager of Western Lines, Mr. Hall, 
began his career as a machinist’s apprentice. We have four General 
Superintendents: Mr. Coleman, who has just recently been ap- 
pointed in charge of the Manitoba Division, began as a stenog- 
rapher, and his salary twelve years ago was $40 per month. The 
General Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Division began as 
a clerk in the Mechanical Department. The General Superintend- 
ent of the Alberta Division began as a telegraph operator. The 
General Superintendent of the British Columbia Division began as 
a clerk. Every officer on the Canadian Pacific Railway began in 
the service in a junior position and worked his way to his present 
position. 

It will probably surprise you to know that I am continually 
looking around for officers and that most of the other Western Rail- 
ways are doing the same thing. If there is a vacancy for a superin- 
tendent, for instance, a list of all the trainmasters, district master 
mechanics, roadmasters, chief train dispatchers and chief clerks 
is made out, with their age, the date they entered the service, etc. 
This list is then gone over with a view to determining which would 
be the most suitable man for the position. 

First, the characters of the different men are discussed and 
those who are known to be lacking in courtesy are struck off the 
list. Of the remainder, it is determined that some have not endeav- 
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ored to fit themselves for promotion to the vacant position, not 
having improved on earlier defects in education, and their names 
have to go by the board. Of the names left, it is found that some 
are lacking in the moral courage necessary to handle large bodies 
of men, or are without initiative, resourcefulness, or are lacking in 
ambition, and their names are struck off, so that it finally comes 
down that there are but a few considered eligible. When it is nar- 
rowed down to this, the man who is senior in the service is given 
the position. 

It may be truthfully said that a man’s future rests almost 
entirely with himself. There is no use in denying that luck some- 
times enters into a man’s success, but I am not much of a believer 
in luck, because opportunity, in the West at any rate, will come to 
all boys, and those who have fitted themselves to take advantage 
of the opportunity that presents itself will be thought to be lucky. 

I think that all boys should stay at school until they are well 
grounded. It is, of course, to be expected that through unfortunate 
circumstances some boys will have to leave school earlier than is 
good for them—too early to receive a good grounding, but then 
these boys who are so unfortunately placed should take advantage 
of their spare hours to make up for the loss in their education from 
having been compelled to leave school too early. 

The world is certainly becoming better all the time, and the 
relations generally between men and their employers are better than 
ever before. 


THE LITHOGRAPHING TRADE 


W. J. BULMAN 
Of Bulman Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg, President of the Winnipeg Industrial Bureau - 


Now, boys, I want to tell you about a business that depends upon 
something which was known from the beginning of the world but 
was never applied to printing until the year 1789. You all know 
grease and water will not mix, don’t you? Well now, just because 
they don’t mix, lithographers can make the colored pictures you 
see and a great many other forms of printing which you would 
never guess depend entirely upon that one fact. Don’t you think 
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it strange that thousands of years should elapse, and millions of men 
live and pass away with this fact known to them, and yet the great 
industry of lithography had to wait for a German named Aloys 
Sennefelder to discover how to use it, and while improvements in 
machinery and methods have taken place, still the great idea of 
how to use the fact was his? And, boys, upon just such little facts 
most of the great industries find their base, and maybe some one 
of you when you grow up will adopt some little truth you learn and 
discover an invention upon which some great industry employing 
thousands of men will grow up, and the world be richer for your 
having lived. I have brought with me a little piece of what we 
call lithographic stone. It is a limestone and is found in Bavaria. 
This stone is of a fine grain, and if you put grease upon it, it is able 
to absorb enough of it to make a greasy spot, and then if water is 
put upon it, it also absorbs a little of that where it is not greasy. 
Now, you can imagine what takes place. Here is a greasy line, the 
rest of the stone is damped with water and we take a roller covered 
with printing ink and roll it over the stone; what happens is this: 
the ink being of a greasy nature adheres to the greasy line but will 
not stick to the damp parts of the stone because the water is there. 
The part of the roller which touches the line gives up some of its 
ink, but on the part which touches the damp places, the water 
comes between and the ink does not dirty the stone, it just stays on 
the roller. Now, the line having ink on it, it only remains to put 
paper on that and something to squeeze it down hard, and when 
we lift it off there is a print of the line on the paper. That is the 
process. But, boys, it takes great skill to take greasy ink and draw 
beautiful things on the stone, so it is hard to get lithographic artists. 
That is a trade by itself, and if you ever learn to be a lithographic 
artist you can be certain that if you are very skilful every employer 
in the land will try to obtain your services, and you can command a 
very good salary. But if you are an ordinary workman you will 
get about $20.00 per week and if you are a poor one you will not 
get any more than you could earn with a pick and shovel. The 
same is true of the engravers, the men who with a tool, very like 
a lead pencil, but having steel instead of the lead, cut lines, etc., 
into the stone’s surface, and fill them in with ink. This is the way 
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all the finest stationery is printed. In this art there is a very great 
demand for good men and they are as well paid as the artists; but 
again if you are only an incapable workman the result is “pick- 
and-shovel” wages. The same is true in every department of 
lithography, and, boys, when you grow up you will learn it to be 
true of every trade or calling. Whether you can make life pleasant 
and comfortable not only for yourself, but for all that may depend 
upon you, depends right now upon your earnest effort to study, and 
a little later, on choosing a calling and then applying what you have 
learned, giving your whole self to your work. If you do this, your 
reward is sure. 

I am very anxious that you will grow up earnest workers to make 
this, your home city, famous as the place where the best workmen 
are found. It can be done only by forming the habit of being per- 
fect in your work. Remember that you will commit the greatest 
crime possible if you leave school too soon, for you then kill your 
own possible future. Think of what must be learned in this trade. 
Every engraver ought to know enough geometry to make the per- 
spective correct when he has to engrave a building or other picture. 
Every artist must also have some knowledge of geometry, and if he 
is to be a superior workman he should read a great deal to gather 
ideas and fit himself to apply suitable designs to all sorts of business. 
The man who prints what the artist draws should have a knowledge 
of chemistry, an understanding of mechanics to take care of his 
machine, and a knowledge of color mixing. Then there is a trade 
we call that of the transferrer. He is a man that can take prints 
from the artists’ and engravers’ work and transfer them to another 
stone. I will show you a sheet of labels. You see the artist drew 
only one label, but the transferrer has made a great many prints 
of that and stuck his prints upon a sheet of paper in the form 
required to fill this large sheet. He then turned them face down on- 
to a clean stone and applied pressure, so transferring the wet ink 
to the new stone. After preparing it is then printed by the printers 
as you see it. 

I will explain how the printing of colored pictures is done. The 
artist first paints a picture complete, which is submitted to the man 
who wants to buy such a picture. After the buyer approves of it, 
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the artist lays upon the painting a sheet of transparent gelatine 
and traces with a sharp point an outline, the point making a scratch 
in the gelatine. This scratch is then filled in with ink by the trans- 
ferrer and the gelatine is damped, then squeezed upon a stone so as 
to transfer the outline. This outline is then printed on a few sheets 
of paper and while the ink is wet a red chalk is dusted over it; this 
sticks only to the wet ink and is shaken off every other part of the 
paper. Next these sheets are placed each upon a clean stone and 
squeezed so as to make a chalk mark of the outline, and these stones 
are given to the artist, who proceeds to draw carefully to these 
outlines all the yellow there is in the picture, like the sheet I am 
showing you, then he draws all the red on another stone, all the blue 
on another until he has all the colors needed to perfect this picture 
and make it just like the original painting. The printer prints 
from these stones one at a time, namely, all the yellow first, the 
red next, and so on. You remember what I said before about 
grease and water; well, the presses have flannel rollers which are 
kept damp and they run over the stone, then after these, rollers 
covered with leather and the leather covered with printing ink also 
run over the stone. The water not going where the greasy design 
is, and the ink not going where the water is, leaves it so that 
when the work is all inked, a cylinder pressing a sheet of paper on 
the stone makes the ink mark the paper as you see. It is very 
simple, but, boys, most things men work at are simple, that is, 
each operation is a simple one. Men grow up from boys and, 
strange to say, they don’t change much. It only seems that the 
able, useful, and successful men are boys that are willing to plug 
hard and work hard practicing, who are not soft-headed enough to 
let fun and pleasure take all the time, but study hard and work ear- 
nestly at whatever they undertake. The Bible says ‘“‘ Whatever 
your hands find to do, do it with your might.” That is the key 
to success today, and remember, boys, you have not only to use 
your might of muscle, but the more important might of brain; for it 
is of little use to have the muscular power of an elephant, but 
of tremendous use to have the power of mind of a Newton. 
This immensely valuable faculty of mind you are cultivating in 
school and as your time is short, your teachers are trying to give 
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you the keys to many departments of knowledge, so that you can 
use them in after life and get at what you want to make success. 
I have one thought I want you to remember: Without knowledge 
you cannot be a good workman, and if you are not a good workman, 
you and all depending upon you are condemned to that horrible 
life of the inefficient, filled with unspeakable irritations and despair. 








SON A rn 





A TEACHER-TRAINING EXPERIMENT EVOLVED BY 
THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES OF LIMA, OHIO 





JOHN DAVISON 
Superintendent of Schools 





A plan has been evolved at Lima, Ohio, for the special training 
of elementary teachers for the city schools, which has been in 
practical operation under my personal supervision for more than 
eight years. By this plan the preparing of young and inexperienced 
teachers for their work in the primary grades is carried on success- 
fully without any additional cost to the city. Two separate rooms 
in the Garfield Building, containing the second and third grades 
respectively, are under the direct personal supervision of a special 
instructor who receives the combined salaries of the two grades 
and acts as training teacher. 

Since the beginning of the present school administration at 
Lima, nearly nine years ago, from eight to twelve apprentice 
teachers have been selected from the training class each year, the 
requirements for admission being as follows: (1) The applicant 
must be a graduate of the Lima High School, or of some other school 
of equal rank with that of Lima, or have had an education equal to 
the four-year course given in Lima High School. (2) The applicant 
must have passed satisfactorily the Lima city teachers’ examination 
for an elementary certificate. (3) The applicant must be appointed 
to membership in the training school by the Superintendent of 
Schools and the appointment must be regularly confirmed by the 
board of education. 

The training course is one year in length. During this time each 
student spends at least two months in each of the two grades, one 
month as assistant, and one month in actual practice teaching. 
The assistant must observe the teaching of the training teacher, 
assist in directing seat work, and become familiar with all reports 
required by the superintendent and with the ordinary routine of the 
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classroom. After the student-teacher has mastered these require- 
ments so that she feels free in the presence of the class, she begins 
to teach under the close supervision of the training teacher. Out- 
lines of every lesson given must be prepared at first with the direct 
help of the training teacher, but later without assistance. These 
lesson plans are always carefully criticized before they are used in 
the class. After the lesson is given, the training teacher indicates 
the causes of success or failure, placing special emphasis on all the 
good points, thus giving all the encouragement that may be neces- 
sary in order to secure the best results. 

When the student-teacher is not engaged in teaching or assisting, 
she is required to spend her time in observing the work of some of 
the best teachers in the city. She spends two or three days with the 
same teacher, writing out in full a lesson plan of each branch taught 
in that grade. The training teacher reads all these plans, discusses 
them in class, and answers such questions as the training class may 
ask regarding the work observed. 

One hour each day is given to class recitation in the training 
school throughout the entire year. During the year, thirty-five 
hours are given to psychology, forty hours to school management, 
twenty hours to the history of education, thirty-five hours to public- 
school music, and the remaining time, about fifty-five hours, to 
lectures and discussions by the training teacher on methods of 
teaching the various subjects in the first four grades. 

The two classrooms under the supervision of the training teacher 
are adjacent, so that the work of the apprentice-teachers can be 
easily observed and, if not well done, corrected before any harm is 
done to the children in the school. 

After completing the year’s work in the training school, the 
apprentice-teachers are appointed by the superintendent to regular 
and substitute positions in the instruction corps, according to the 
degree of proficiency shown in the training class and attested by the 
results of the city teachers’ examination. 

In my judgment this experiment may be regarded as having been 
very successful in this city. The children are taught fully as well in 
the training school as in other rooms of the same grades throughout 
the city. In fact, better results are often secured there than else- 
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where, so far as the children are concerned. In the course of my 
term as superintendent, I have had the opportunity to try out a 
number of groups as regular teachers, made up of those who had 
served the apprenticeship in the training school. I have discerned 
in my regular visits of inspection to the schools under their charge 
ample evidence in their teaching that they have profited largely by 
that apprenticeship. We are greatly pleased with the results of the 
experiment and intend to continue the plan. 











A HOME GEOGRAPHY LESSON FOR A CITY SCHOOL 
HOW THE PEOPLE OF A LARGE CITY ARE SUPPLIED WITH WATER 


R. C. PECK 
. McKinley Manual Training School, Washington, D.C. 


[The following article comprises the notes on a lesson which has been used 
in elementary science in the first semester’s work in the high school. It is 
typical of the attempt which is being widely made in the elementary science 
work of both the high school and the elementary school to correlate and unify 
the various branches of science by basing the lessons upon concrete situations. 
The lesson here described shows in detail how one particular situation may be 
used as an occasion for the discovery and application of laws of physics, biology, 
economics, geology, etc. It may serve as an example, not to be followed in 
detail, but to furnish a stimulus to each science teacher to work out his own 
problem so as to meet the needs of his community.—Ep1ror.] 


When hunters are choosing a site for camp, they try to find one 
near a spring or stream of clear water and this is one of the things 
the early settlers always had to think about when they built their 
cabins and made their clearings. When the water of the spring 
was not easy to dip up, it was found a great help to dig a hole and 
set a barrel in it with the bottom knocked out. This kept the dirt 
from filling the hole and made a deep hollow which soon filled up 
with clear water. If no spring was convenient, they sometimes 
reached underground water by digging the holes deeper and lining 
them with stones. Thus every farm house had its own spring or 
well. 

Would you like to live in a city that had to depend on such 
wells? What inconvenience would this cause us, especially when 
the well was deep? Are shallow wells safe, especially when a 
stable is near ? 

In villages people often have high tanks which they fill by 
means of pumps which are driven by windmills or engines of some 
sort. From these tanks the water runs to the faucets in pipes, 
the pressure of the water outside pushing that within the house up 
as high as the water in the tank. (Illustrate with a funnel with 
tube and nozzle attached.) Would this do fora large city? Would 
the water rate your father pays dig such a well and buy an engine 
and pump? Could several neighbors save expense by building 
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one large tank together? Could a tank be built large enough for 
a whole town? What is a standpipe ? 

Tanks large enough to supply a town with water are sometimes 
built, but if there are hills, there is a better way. What could a 
farmer do if he had a hill full of springs near his house? Is there 
a large reservoir in your city? Is it in the upper or lower part of 
the town? How is it kept full of water? 

What never-failing source of water supply has Washington 
near at hand? Is the Potomac River water at the wharves fit to 
drink ? Would it not be a great saving of expense if we could get 
the water into the reservoir without pumping it? Would we have 
to go far upstream to find the water as high as most of the city ? 
Why are there so many locks in the canal which skirts the river ? 
Why are there so many rapids? Where is the descent so rapid 
that locks had to be built even in Washington’s time to let the 
flat boats get up the river ? 

In Roman times great cities were often supplied by aqueducts 
or overhead canals bringing the water from some distant mountain 
lake or river. Some such idea seems to be suggested in a little 
book written by the private secretary of George Washington, in 
which it is proposed to bring the water from above Great Falls by 
a canal kept high up back among the hills and then extended out 
over the city. May not Washington have had this in mind in 
choosing the site of the city? Nothing was done about it until 
shortly before the Civil War when a conduit or covered canal was 
built, sometimes by tunneling through the hills and in one place 
by crossing a stream at Cabin John Bridge. The canal ended 
in the Macmillan Park reservoir, from which the water is drawn 
to be filtered and distributed to the city. 

A comparison with the water-supply of other cities naturally 
follows, especially with those similarly located on the ‘‘fall line.” 
Interest is aroused in the cause of the remarkable change in the 
character of the river and surrounding country at Washington, and 
in the historical geology of the region. Opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of a number of economic and social problems is given. 
A further study of the filtration problem introduces the question 
of disease prevention, and the pumping plant and distribution 
system prepares the way for some elementary physics. 
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Story Telling in School and Home. By EMELYN NEWCOMB PARTRIDGE and 
GEORGE EVERETT PARTRIDGE. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. Pp. 
319. $1.25. 

One author has selected a large number of well-chosen children’s stories; the 
other has evolved the elements of a science of story-telling. The book is exceedingly 
helpful and suggestive for grade teachers and for mothers. 


The Swallow Book. By Dr. GUISEPPE PiTRE, University of Palermo, Trans- 
lated by ADA WALKER CuMEHL. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 
158. $0.35. 

This supplementary reader for the upper grammar grades consists of an intro- 
ductory chapter describing the swallow, followed by a collection of interesting myths, 
legends, fables, folk-songs, proverbs, and superstitions of many lands about swallows. 
The aim is to teach the story of this particular bird and to cultivate the imagination 
and the power of observation of the reader. 


A Dickens Dramatic Reader. By FANNy Comstock. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Pp. 338. $0.60. 

In this book the author has dramatized many scenes from the Pickwick Papers, 
Nicholas Nickleby, The Cricket on the Hearth, and A Christmas Carol. Stage directions 
are full and explicit; but the characters speak the language Dickens gave them. 
With the possible exception of Pickwick, the works chosen are the most appropriate 
of Dickens for junior readers. The dramatic form, eliminating as it does much 
description, serves as an attractive introduction to young readers. 


Primary School Reader III. By Witttam H. Etson. Chicago: Scott Fores- 
man & Co. Pp. 287. $0.45. 
A primary reader with many fresh stories. The grouping is especially suggestive. 
The tales are grouped as follows: Fairies, Fables, Folk Tales, Children, Legends, 
Festivals, Patriotism, Heroes, Nature, Fairy Tales. 


Little Dramas for Primary Grades. By ADA Marta SKINNER and LILLIAN 
Nrxon LAURENCE. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 176. $0.35. 
Plays for the third school year derived largely from well-known prose and poeti- 

cal selections. The plays may be acted by the children or may be used simply as 

reading-lessons. The book is well illustrated for children. 
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Stories from the Far East. Translated by RoLAND G. Kent and I. FREEMAN 
Hatt. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. Illustrated. Pp. 153. 
$o. 30. 
A unique story book. The stories are two thousand years old, translated from 
the Sanskrit, each dealing with some sort of animal life. The book is suitable for the 
lower grades and for the nursery. 


Southern Literary Readings. Edited by LEoNAS WARREN PAYNE. Chicago: 

Rand McNally & Co. Pp. viit+487. $0.75. 

A reader for grades 7 to 11, selecting the best in southern literature that is suited 
to the interests of young readers. This is a book that should find wide use in the 
public schools of the South. The full notes make this book suitable even for classes 
in college English. 


The Dramatic Method of Teaching. By Harriet FINLAY JOHNSON. Edited 
by Etten M. Cyr. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. v+199. $1.00. 
This book ought to be in the hands of every elementary-school teacher. It is 
a vigorous exposition of vitalizing methods which are rapidly making their way into 
our schools. The characters of history, of literature, are made to live again in the 
eyes of the children. 


The Second Book of Stories for the Story Teller. By FANNY E. Cor. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. iii+209. $0.80. 
A book full of delightful stories well selected for variety and interest: folk tales, 
modern fairy tales, myths, and stories from real life make up the contents. The moral 
virtues are emphasized by the subject-matter. 


The Jatakas, Tales of India. Retold by Etten C. Bassitt. New York: 
Century Co. Pp. viit+o2. $0.40 net. 
Miss Babbitt has selected some of the tales of the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
and retold them in style suitable for children. A distinctive feature of the book is the 
method of illustration. It includes forty-two illustrations in silhouette by Ellsworth 


Young. 
R. L. Lyman 
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The Posture of School Children. By Jesstre H. BANcrorr. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xiit+327. $1.50. 

At first thought it seems impossible to fill a book with a discussion of this subject 
and not deal with technical details. Yet when you turn over the twelve pages of bib- 
liography at the close of the volume, citations of titles that deal with varying phases of 
it, the manifold bearings of posture on health and efficiency are apparent at a glance. 
‘“‘Erect carriage of the body is necessary (1) for full vigor and health, (2) to prevent 
waste of energy in maintaining the upright position in any of the activities of life, 
(3) with children, to admit of proper growth and development.” In chap. ii, on “How 
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to Judge of Correct and Incorrect Posture,” the vertical line test is advocated: ‘‘The 
long axis or diameter of the trunk of the body is a perfectly vertical line; the long axis 
of the neck and head taken together is also a vertical line. In poor postures the axes 
of these main segments of the body, instead of forming one continuous, vertical line, 
are broken into two or three zigzag lines.” To assist the eye in detecting these poor 
postures “‘a line may be dropped from the front of the ear to the forward part of the 
foot.” The long axes of head, neck, and trunk should parallel this vertical line. The 
directions for assuming the correct standing position are simple: “Stretch the arms 
directly sidewise at shoulder level, with the palms turned downward, and holding the 
arms there, sway forward from the ankle so that the weight is nearly or quite over the 
balls of the feet, not, however, rising on the toes, but keeping the heels on the ground.” 
Draw the chin inward. Keep head, chest, and shoulders as this places them and drop 
the arms to theside. This will leave the body in correct standing position. Attention 
is called in chap. iii to the fact that man in the course of his evolution has only recently 
(speaking in geological terms) learned to assume the erect position. There are still 
many of his anatomical features that make it a difficult task. Hence the necessity for 
teaching children how to do it. Chapters iv—x inclusive discuss the correct attitudes 
of spine, head, chest, shoulders, abdomen. Chaps. xiii and xiv are on methods of 
correcting poor posture; xv on the hygiene of posture. Then several chapters are 
devoted to achieving correct postures of children in school, and the hygiene of school 
postures. Many illustrations are repeated in the book, and considerable subject- 
matter. The impression is left that the book might have been condensed without losing 
any of its value. Otherwise it is a valuable presentation of an important matter. 
Not the least valuable part of it is the appendix in which are quoted summaries of 
several recent investigations of attitudes, dress, and pathological results of wrong 


postures. 


An Introduction to the Study of Social Evolution, the Prehistoric Period. By 
F. Stuart CHAPIN. New York: Century Co. Pp. xxii+306. $2.00. 


“The object of this book is to present in elementary form a summary of the most 
generally accepted evidence and theory of social evolution.” The book opens with a 
presentation of some of the biological evidences of man’s evolution and of a modified 
Darwinism as the probable method. The book shares the fault of all social and edu- 
cational works that attempt to present a biological foundation. Biology advances 
with such rapidity that before chapters can be printed they are erroneous. Thus on 
p. 8 in discussing variation the author says: “A consistent increase in asymmetry or 
skewness of the curve . . . . must mean that the species is moving in a definite direc- 
tion.” This in connection with a discussion of the heights of American school boys. 
Now we know that Johannsen’s work on pure Jine cultures quite discredits such an 
interpretation. The author adopts Darwinism. “This in brief is Darwin’s famous 
doctrine of the origin of species by descent under the influence of natural selection. 
It is the core of the theory of evolution.” He is aware of de Vries’s work and Mendel’s 
results and discusses them, but does not appear to realize their bearing upon modern 
biological thought. To avoid the difficulty of the non-inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters, he adopts the antiquated theory of organic selection. Orthogenesis is apparently 
an unconsidered possibility. With so weak an introductory discussion of the biological 
factors involved, a biologist hesitates to commend in point of accuracy the rest of the 
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book. Itis interesting, however, and stimulating. The chapter (iii) on the origin and 
antiquity of man includes Dawson and Woodward’s discovery at Pittdown, England, 
in 1912, of the skull fragments of a man, and this whole chapter is very clearly and ably 
written. Through the Paleolithic and Neolithic ages man is traced by the remains of 
his utensils and implements, his dwellings and monuments. The remainder of the 
book deals rather with mental and social evolution than with the material basis. 
Chap. iv is on associations, showing how gregariousness produced necessary changes 
in social structures. Chap. v deals with the influences of environment on society and 
the direction of historic events. Chap. vi deals with social heredity. Chap vii, one 
of the most interesting chapters, traces the origin of races. The author adopts Gid- 
dings’ notion that the white race “‘is the variable plastic race coming down from the 
earliest paleolithic times.” From maps showing present distribution of the races 
there appears to be a zone extending from Java on the southeast to the valley of 
Thames on the northwest which marks their separation and which also includes the 
regions where have been found the remains of the primitive races. This seems the 
probable original habitat of primitive man. Finally, chaps. viii and ix deal with tribal 
society and the transition from this to the modern social organization. On the whole, 
the book is an attractive presentation of man’s social progress from the beast that has 
just arrived at human level to man who begins to make history. Its accuracy is all 


that could be expected in a book dealing with such unsettled matters. 
E. R. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Marking System in Theory and Practice. By J. E. FINKELSTEIN. (‘‘Edu- 
cational Psychological Monographs.”) Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1913. Pp. 2+88. $1.00. 

A brief theoretical discussion of the marking system and a display of the distri- 
bution of a large number of marks given in Cornell University. Among the distinctive 
conclusions of the author are the belief that the marks should be based upon 
accomplishment (performance in examinations plus other evidence of the student’s real 
knowledge or skill) rather than ability; that effort or zeal is to be regarded as a separate 
factor from ability and as one which when present produces a proportionately greater 
effect in the upper than in the lower ranges; and that as a consequence of these facts 
and of the fact that greater incentive to effort is present in the case of the mediocre 
than of the superior student, the curve of distribution should be skewed to the right. 
To the reviewer it would appear that the assumed disproportionate effect of effort and 
the different power of incentives with poorer and better students should neutralize 
rather than reinforce each other. Many interesting and typical illustrations of 
deviations in practice in the marking of different instructors or departments are given. 


F. N. F. 
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